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BUCBRATIRS, oS Co | Upon thy touching strain 





POETICAL PORTRAITS. 


‘* Orient pearls at random strung.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 
Ilis was the wizard spell, 
The spirit to enchain : 
His grasp o’er nature fell, 
Creation own’d his reign. 


MILTON. 
[lis spirit was the home 
Of aspirations high ; 
A temple, whose huge dome 
Was hidden in the sky. 


BYRON, 
Black clonds bis forehead bound, 
And at his feet were flowers : 
Mirth, Madness, Magic found 
In bim their keenest powers. 


ScoTT. 

He sings, and lo! Romance 
Starts from its mouldering urn, 

While Chivalry’s bright lance 
And nodding plumes return. 


SPENSER. 
Within th’ enchanted womb 
Of his vast genius, lie 
Bright streams and groves, whose 
gloom 
Is lit by Una'syeye, 


WORDS WORTH. 

Ife hung his harp upon 
Philosopby’s pure shrine ; 

And placed by Nature’s throne, 
Composed each placid line. 


WILSON. 
This strain like holy hymn, 
Upon the ear doth float, 
Or voice of cherubim, 
In mountain vale remote. 


GRAY. 

Soaring on pinions proud, 
The lightnings of his eye 
Scar the black thunder-cloud, 

He passes swiftly by. 


BURNS. 

Sle seized his country’s lyre, 
With ardent grasp and strong; 

And made his soul of fire 
Dissolve itself in song. 


COLERIDGE. 

Magician, whose dread spell, 
Working in pale moonlight, 

From Superstition’s cell 
Invokes each satellite! 


COWPER. 
Religious light is shed 
Upon his soul’s dark shrine ; 
And Vice veils o’er her head 
At his denouncing line. 


YounNG. 

Involved in pall of gloom, 

~ He haunts, with footsteps dread 

Ihe murderer's midnight tomb, 
And calls upon the dead. 


’ 


GRAHAME. 
oO ' when we hear the bell 

Of “Sabbath” chiming free, 
it strikes us like a knell. 

And makes us think of Thee ! 


W. L. BOWLES. 
From Nature’s flowery throne 
His spirit took its flight, 
And moves serenely on 
In soft, sad, tender light. 


SHELLEY. 

A solitary rock 
In a far distant sea, 

Rent by the thunder’s shock, 
An emblem stands of Thee! 


BAILLIE. 
The Passions are thy slaves; 
In varied guise they roll 
Upon the stately waves 
Of thy majestic sonl. 


CAROLINE BOWLES. 
In garb of sable hue 
‘Thy soul dwells all alone, 
Where the sad crooping yew 
Weeps o’er the funeral stone, 


HEMANS. 
To bid the big tear start, 
Unchallenged, from its shrine, 
And thrill the quivering heart 
With pity’s voice, are thine. 


, TIGHE. 
On zephyr’s amber wings, 

Like thine own Psyche borne, 
Thy buoyant spirit springs 

To bail the bright-eyed morn. 


LANDON. 
Romance and high-soul’d Love, 
Like two commingling streams, 
Glide through the flowery grove 
Of thy enchanted dreams. 


CCELUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. 
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J. MONTGOMERY. BLOOMFIELD. 
Sweet bard, upon the tomb 

In which thine ashes lie, 
The-simple wildflowers bloom 


Before the ploughman’s eye. 


Religion’s spirit fair, 
Falls down like drops of rain, 
And blends divinely there. 


‘Hoae. 
Clothed in the rainbow’s beam, 
’Mid strath and pastoral glen, 
He sees the fairies gleam, 
Far from the haunts of men. 


HOOD. 
Impugn I dare not thee, 
For I’m of puny brood ; 
And thou wouldst punish me 
With pungent bardinoon. 


A Mopern PyTHAGOREAN. 


A ITUMOROUS CHAPTER ON OLD COATS. 


Tlove an oldcoat. By an old coat, I mean not one of last sum- 
mer’s growth, on which the gloss yet lingers, shadowy, and intermit- 
tent, like a faint ray of sunlight on the counting-house desk of a clo- 
thier’s ware-house in Eastcheap, but a real unquestionable antique, 
which for some five or six years has withstood the combined assaults 
of sun, dust, and rain, bas lost all pretensions to starch, unsocial for- 
mality, and givesthe shoulders assurance of ease, and the waist of a 
holiday. Such a coat is my delight. It presents itself to my mind’s 
eye, mixt up with a thousand varying recollections, and not only 
shadows forth the figures, but recals the very faces, even to the par- 
ticular expression of eye, brow, or lip, of friends over whom the wa- 
ters of oblivion have long since rolled. This, you will say, is strange. 
Granted; but mark how [ deduce my analogy! 

In that repository of wit, learning, and sarcasm, the “ Tale of a 
Tub,” Swift pertinently remarks, that, in forming an estimate of an 
individual’s trade or profession, one should look to his dress. The 
‘man bimself is nothing; bis apparel is the distinguishing characteris- 
tic; the outward and visible sign of his inward and spiritual grace. 
| What, adds the satirist, is a lawyer, but a black wig and gown, hung 
om an animated peg, like a barber’s caxon on a block? What, a 
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udge, but an apt conjunction of scariest and white crmine, thrown 


; MOORE. 

Crown’'d with perennial flowers, 
By Wit and Genius wove, 

Ie wanders through the bowers 
Of Fancy and of Love. 


SOUTHEY. 
Where Necromancy flings 
O’er Eastern lands ber spell, 
Sustain’d on Fable’s wings, 
His spirit loves to dweil. 


COLLINS. 
Waked into mimic life, 
The Passions round bim throng, 
While the loud “ Spartan fife” 
Thrills through his startling 
song. 


CAMPBELL. 
With all that Nature’s fire 
Can lend to polish’d Art, 
He strikes bis graceful lyre 
To thrill or warm the heart. 


THOMSON. 
The Seasons as they roll 
Shall bear thy name along ; 
And graven on the soul 
Of Nature, live thy song. 


MOIR. 
On every gentler scene 

That moves the human breast, 
Pathetic and serene, 

Thine eye delights to rest. 


BARRY CORNWALL. 
Soft is thy lay—a sfreain 
Meand’ring calmly by, 
Beneath the moen’s pale beam 
Of sweet Ltalia’s sky. 


CRABBE. 
Wouldst thou his pictures know, 
‘Their power—their harrowing 
trath, — 
Their scenes of wrath or woe— 
Gio gaze on hapless “ Ruth.” 


A. CUNNINGHAM. 
Tradition’s lyre he plays 
With firm and skiltul hand, 
Singing the olden lays 
Of his dear native land. 


KEATS. 
Fair thy young spirit’s mould— 
Thou from whose heart the 
streams 
Of sweet Elysium roll'’d 
Over Endy mion’s dreams. 


over a similar peg, a little stouter, perhaps, and stuck upright on a 
Bench? What, a dandy, bui a pair of tight persuasives to corns and 
gentility, exuberant pantaloons, and unimpeachable coat and hat, 
trimly appended to a moving stick, from a yard and a half to two 
yards high, grown in Bond Street, and cut down in the fulness of time 
in the King’s Bench?) What, a lord mayor, but a gold chain stuck 
round the neck of a plump occupier of space? What, a physician, 
but a black gilt-headed cane, thrust, with professional gravity, under 
the snout of an embodied “‘Memento Mori?” What, an alderman, 
but a furred gown and white napkin stuck beneath the triple chin of a 
polypetalous personification of dyspepsia? -——-Caxon the barber held 
Opinions similar to these. ‘Pray, Sir,” said he to the Antiquary, ‘do 
not venture near the sands to-night; for when you are dead and gone, 
there will only be three wigs left in the village.”* 

If then we look to the dress—of which the coat, of course, forms 
the chief feature—as the criterion of a man, it is logically manifest 
that the appearance of certain coats will renew the recollection of 
certain individuals; or suppose we substitute the word ‘“ coat” for 
“man,” and it will be equally manifest that a certain coat is bona 
Jide a certain man. Now, whenever I see an old coat, brown, rusty, 
and long-waisted, with the dim metal buttons at the back, sewed onso 
far apart, that if a shortsighted man were to stand upon the one, he 
could scarcely—according to the ordinary laws of probability—see 
over to the other; [ imagine, on Swift's principle, that I see my fat 
city friend, Tims, who died of alord mayor's feast, ten years since 
come Martinmas. In like manner, whenever I behold a gaunt, at- 
tenuated blue surtout, so perfectly old fashioned in shape, that I 
should hardly be justified in making an affidavit before Sir Richard 
Birnie, that, tothe best of my belief, it was younger than the Temple 
of the Sun, at Palmyra; I think that I behold mine ancient college- 
chum, Dickson—the cream of bachelors—the pink of politeness—the 
most agreeable of tipplers; who expired last year of vexation, the ne- 
cessary consequence of his having been married a full fortnight to a 
Blue Stocking. Peace to his ashes!—he always spoke respectiully of 
whisky punch ! 

Old coats are the indices by which a man’s peculiar turn of mind 
may be pointed out. So tenaciously do I hold this opinion, that, in 
passing down a crowded thoroughfare, the Strand, for instance, I 
would wager odds, that, in seven out of ten cases, I would te}l astran- 
ger’s character and calling by the mere cut of his every-day coat. 
Who can mistake the staid, formal gravity of the orthodox divine, in 
the corresponding weight, fulness, and healthy condition of his fami- 
liar, easy-natured flaps? Who sees not the necessities—the habitual 
eccentricities of the poet, significantly developed in his two haggard, 
shapeless old apologies for skirts, original in their genius as Christabel, 
uncouth in their build asthe New Palace at Pimlico? Who can mis- 
apprehend the motions of the spirit, as it slily flutters beneath the 
Quaker’s drab? Thus, too, the sable hue of the lawyer's working 
coat corresponds most convincingly with the colour of his conscience: 
while his thrift, dandyism, and close attention to appearances, tell 
their own tale in the half-pay officer’s smart, but somewhat faded 
exterior. 

No lover of independence ventures voluntarily on a new coat. | 
This is an axiom not to be overturned, unlike the safety stage-coaches. 
The man who piques bimself on the newness of such an habiliment, 
is—till time hath ‘‘mouldered it into beauty’—its slave. Wherever 
he goes, he is harassed by an apprehension of damaging it. Hence 
he loses his sense of independence, and becomes—a Serf! How de- 
grading! To succumb to one’s superiors is bad enough; but to be the 
martyr of a few yards of cloth; to be the Helot of a tight fit; to be 
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* Vide Sir W. Scott's novel of the Antiquary, Vol. I. j 


shackled by the ninth fraction of a man; to be made submissive to 
the sun, the dust, the rain, and the snow ; to be panic stricken by the 
chimney-sweep ; to be scared by the dustman; to shudder at the ad- 
vent of the baker; to give precedence to the scavenger; to concede 
the wall to a peripatetic conveyancer of eggs; to palpitate at the ir- 
regular sallies of a mercurial cart-horse ; to look up with awe at the 
apparition of a giggling servant girl, with a slop-pail thrust half way 
out of a garret window ; to coast a gutter with a horrible anticipation 
of consequences; to faint at the visitation of a shower of soot down 
the chimney ;—to be compelled to be at the mercy of each and all of 
these vile contingencies; can any thing in buman nature be so pre- 
posterous, so effeminate, so disgraceful? A truly great mind spurns 
the bare idea of such slavery ; hence, according to the “ Subaltern,”” 
Wellington liberated Spain in a red coat, extravagantly over-esti- 
mated at sixpence, and Napoleon entered Moscow in a green one out 
at the elbows. 

Anold coat is the aptest possible symbol of sociality. An old shoe 
is notto be despised; an old hat, provided it have a crown, is not 
amiss; none but a cynic would speak irreverently of an old slipper; 
but were I called upon to put forward the most unique impersonation 
of comfort, I should give a plumper in favour of an old coat. The 
very mention of this luxury conjures up a thousand images of enjoy- 
ment. It speaks of warm fire-sides—long flowing curtains—a downy 
arm-chair—a nicely-trimmed lamp—a black cat fast asleep on the 
hearth-rug—a bottle of old Port (vintage 1812)—a snuff-box—a cigar 
—a Scotch novel—and, above all, a social, independent, unembar- 
rassed attitude. With a new coat this last blessing is unattainable. 
Imprisoned in this detestable tunic—oh, how unlike the flowing toga 
of the ancients!—we are perpetually haunted with a consciousness of 
the necessities of our condition. A sudden pinch in the waist dispels 
a philosophic reverie; another in the elbow withdraws us from the 
contemplation of a poet to the recollection of the tailor; Snip’s goose 
vanquishes Anaereoa’s dove ; while, as regafds our position, to lean 
forward, is inconvenient; to lean backward, extravagant; to lean side- 
ways, impossib'e. "The great seeret of happiness is the ability to 
merge self i) tie #ntemplation of nobler ablects. This anew coat, 
as Ihave just now hinted, forbids. It keeps incessantly intruding itselc 
on ourattention. While it flatters our sense of the becoming, it com- 
promises our freedom of thought. While it insinuates that we are the 
idol of a ball-room, it neutralizes the compliment by a high-pressure 
power on the short ribs. It bids us be easy, at the expense of respira- 
tion; comfortable, with elbows on the rack. 

There is yet another light in which old coats may be viewed: £ 
mean as chroniclers of the past, as vouchers to particular events. Age- 
silaus, king of Sparta, always dated from his last new dress. Follow- 
ing in the wake of so illustrious a precedent, I date from my last (save 
one) new coat, which was first ushered into being during the memo- 
rable period of the Queen’s trial. Do I remember that epoch from 
the agitation it called forth? From the loyalty, the radicalism, the 
wisdom and the folly it quickened into life?—Assuredly not. I gain- 
ed nothing by the wisdom. I lost as much by the folly. I was nei- 
ther the better nor the worse for the agitation. Why then doI stilt 
remember that period? Simply and selfishly from the circumstance 
of its having occasioned the dismemberment—most calamitous to # 
poor annuitant !—of the very coat in which I have the honour of ad- 
dressing this essay tothe public. In an olfactory crowd, whom her 
Majesty’s ‘wrongs’ had congregated at Hammersmith, my now in- 
valid habiliment was transformed after the fashion of an Ovidian me- 
tamorphosis, where the change is usually from the better to the worse, 
from a coat into a spencer. In a word, some adroit conveyancer 
eloped with the hinder flaps, and by so doing, secured a snuff-box 
which played two waltz tunes. 

The same coat, on which subsequently, by a sort of Taliacotian pro- 
cess, a pair of artificial skirts were grafted, accompanied me through 
Wales, among mountains where the eagle dwells alone in his supre- 
macy. It was the sole adjunct who was with me, when I rambled 
along the banks of the Sawthy, when the lark was abroad and singing 
in the sky, or the shy nightingale flung her song to the winds from 
among the hushed dells of Keven-gornuth. It was at my back whea 
I climbed the loftiest peak of Cader-Idris, and when with feelings not 
to be described, 1 looked down upon sapphire clouds floating in quaint 
huge masses at an immense distance below me, and saw through their 
filmy chinks the glittering of thirty lakes, the faint undulating line ot 
a thousand billowy ridges, or the blue expanse of the drowsy ocean, 
dotted here and there with a passing sail, and bordered far away on 
the horizon by the dim boundaries of the Irish coast. Moreover, it 
was at my back when I plunged chin-deep into the isle of Ely bogs, in 
which picturesque condition [ was shot at (and of course missed,) by 
a Cockney sportsman, who had mistaken me for a rare and handsome 
species of the wild duck. 

But by far the most singular adventure in which this old-fashioned 
appanage ever bore a part, was one which took place at night-fall at a 
lonely dwelling in the neighbourhood of the Black Mountains. [had 
been sporting over those delectable wastes for the greater part of a 
day, and baving as usual shot nothing but an old furz bush, was making 
the best of my way home towards the village inn where I had taken 
up my quarters, when the shades of night somewhat suddenly and iu- 
conveniently dropped around me. I say inconveniently, for I knew 
little or nothing of the neighbourhood, and as is always the case ou 
such occasions, took the wrong by-path, which led me far dowrinto 
a romantic hollow, in the centre of which stood a lone, gloomy-look- 
ing hut. I think I never saw so forlorn an object. Its every lioea- 
ment spoke of solitude and murder. 

I entered, and at the further end of the ruin, holding a lamp in bis 
hand, whose wild fitful glare fell with strange effect upon his dark 
swarthy lineaments, stood a brawny ruffian, with a face eloquent of 
burglary.” Near bim was stationed another worthy, younger, or 
equally ferocious in aspect; with black grizzled hair; side-long look, 
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like a fox on a poaching tour; snub nose, and mouth from ear to ear. 
Both were speaking in under tones; and as the younger, in reply to 
some question put by his companion, stole a fearful glance about bim, 
I observed a spot of blood on his forehead, and that his hands were 
stained with the same crimson hue. Horror-struck by such a sight, 
I was just preparing to retreat, when the following sentences, spoken 
at intervals, in a whisper that sent a thrill through every vein, rivetted 
we to the spot. 

“Whereabouts did you catch her, Owen?”’ 

«« Just in the lane by the pool side; she was walking alone, so, as] 
owed the old woman a grudge, L’—and here the wretch chuckled like 
a fiend—“ made no more ado, but grasped her by the neck, and cut 
her throat !”’ 

«“ We must go and fetch her away then to-night; and above all, co- 
ver up the blood with earth, or else” 

What followed, [ was unable to make out. Bat I had little time 
for reflection, for the ruffians making a sudden move towards the door, 
I moved off also, nor ever once halted, till cut short in my career by 
a projecting blackthorn, which had attached itself, after a very un- 
connubial fashion, to my person. With the usual difficulty I procured 
a divorce from this annoyance; and after rambling about some hours, 
up one lane, down another, coasting this moor, and crossing that, I at 
Jength got into thejright track, and arrived at my quarters with the sole 
inconvenience of having my coat a second time dismembered, like 
Absyrtus, by his kind aunt Medea. 

* « * “* It so happened, that the day of my arrival there was 
the second of the assizes, and as the magistrate befure whom I was ad- 
vised to lay my case, was in court, I made the best of my way thither, 
and arrived just in time to hear the trial of two murderous-looking 
felons, in whose intelligent faces I at the very first glance recognised 
my old acquaintances of the hut. The wretches then were at length 
detected! In afew minutes, the trial commenced. ‘I'he counsel tor 
the prosecution drew forth their briefs; those for the defence looked 
ominous and full of apprehension; the Judge shook bis wig; the Jury 
frowned in horror; the Court was hushed in awful expectation, and 
——Owen Rees and Davy Thomas were formally called on to plead 
Guilty or Not Guilty, to the charge of having, on the night of the 20th 
of June—the very night on which I had overheard their conversation, 
—‘—stolen a Goose, the property of Sarah Stubbs, atias, Long Sal, 
spinster.” ! ! 

Shade of Martinus Scriblerus! was ever sample of the bathos equal 
to this? 
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SKETCH OF MR. BROUGITAM. 


* * 


Mr. Brougham genera!ly takes his seat in the centre, or near the 
upper end of the principal opposition bench, on the other side of the 
table, from the Ministers; he generally wears shabby black clothes, 
and being without his wig and gown, looks many years older than he 
does when they are on; he appears to me, to have a peculiar dark, se- 
rious, and even sullen look, as he sits with bis arms folded, and his hat 
pulled down over his face, as if to keep lis eyes in the shade, listening to 
what is said, but never (in all the many times thatI bave observed 
him,) taking down any note of it. 

It is difficult to describe by written words, the effect upon the 
House, when he gets upon his legs—there is a black determined ear- 
nestness in his manner, which seems to say, I have got a work to do, 
and with the blessing of God I will doit, beforeLsit down. When 
uncovered, his iron-grey hair appears, lying in the flattest and least 
ornamented style upon his forehead—his arms are extremely long, and 
his first motion is to stretch out one of them to its utmost length across 
the table, and there to deposit his hat, in a fixed position, as if he 
would say, there you shall lie for some time to come.—He then com- 
tmences, ina manner in which ease is curiously combined with great 
earnestness, and frequently in a tone, that for absolute loudness, does 
not much exceed a whisper; he goes on, enunciating his words with 
a clearness of utterance which he possesses in a very remarkable de- 
gree, insomuch, that in every part of the House, heis quite distinctly 
heard. His accent is, as far as I know, quite peculiar to himself ; it is 
neither English, nor Scotch; and whether it be that of Berwick-upon- 
‘Tweed,I cannot pretend tg say. Ihave heard many Englishmen 
ridicule it as Scotch—but they knew nothing about the matter—some 
call it disagreeable; those who think with me, do not™% As lhe pro- 
ceeds, he becomes more warm aad loud, but his words are still clear, 
and dispose themselves into sentences with admirable precision, even 
when uttered with the most tempestuous fury. Now it is that his eyes 
flash ; he strikes the table with his hand, and pours out his soul ina 
torreat of bitter words, which exceedingly affect the gallery: but the 
«gentlemen of England,” are ratber an imperturbable race, and do 
not, like the Irish, catch the contagion of excitement. 

The first time I was ever in the House of Commons, was a few 
months before the awful end of the late Lord Londonderry. It was 
a beautiful evening in summer: there were few persons in the bouse, 
and I was amusing myself looking through the windows at the gay 
boats with their white awnings, gliding swittly along the Thames, when 
mny attention was called to two persons walking into the house almost 
together, yet keeping as far apart as the breadth of the passage up to the 
table would permit—they were Lord Londonderry and Mr. Brough- 
um—two men, who, except that they measured about the same num- 
ber of inches from head to heel, were in all respects as opposed to one 
another in mien, mind, and manners, as they were in politics. Lord 
Londonderry was eminently handsome, and possessed in his noble 
bearing and appearance, that bappy combination of mildness, ele. 
gance, and dignity, which may, perhaps, be expressed at once, by the 
word gracefulness. Mr. Brougham has scarcely the least pretension 
toany of the three. They took their seats on either side of the Table, 
exactly opposite each other, and the member for Winchelsea, happen- 
ing to be in one of his furious moods, was not np of breaking forth. 
Some ale-house man had sent him a complaint of his license having 
been discontinued, in consequence of his taking in a particular news- 
paper, which the angry Senator, holding up in one hand, clenched the 
other, and shaking it at the Minister opposite, thundered out an invec- 
tive, which in the old Irish House of Commons, would have seta 
whole host of orators in a blaze during the night, and some charges of 
gunpowder a flashing in the morning. But the mildness of Lord Lon- 
donderry’s countenance was not, for a moment disturbed—it was his 
manner to affect a contempt for Mr. Brougham, when he was furious, 
and he sat, now smelling to a boquet of flowers which he carried in 
his button-hole, and now regaling his nose with a touch of his cambric 
pocket handkerchief, while the storm of angerraged at the other side 
of the table. I was surprised to find that Mr. Brougham’s fiery elo- 
quence produced not the least reply—it fell like athunder-bolt upon an 
ice-berg, glanced along, hissed, and was extinguished. 

Mr. Canning’s warm, and (until he became Prime Minister) joyous 
temperament, did not admit of his treating this formidable aniagonist 
with the composure of affected scorn. I shall not allude to the re- 
markable personal altercation between those eminent statesmen, be- 
cause itis a painfal subject, and sufficiently known already, but in ge- 
neral, Mr. Canning used his wit with the happiest effect against Mr. 

Brougham's fierce invective. Who has not Leard of ‘‘ Mr. Brough- 
am’s thunder,” at which the House laughed for a night, and the pub- 
lic for a week, or of the Minister’s courteous expressions of regret, 
that Mr. Brougham should have throwa away so much “ excellent in- 
dignation” upon a matter whereit was altogether superfluous? They 
gay the fierce member for Winchelsea became at last absolutely afraid 
of the witty Minister, and, even when he was bursting with a redun- 
dant storm of rage, used to wait for the departure of Mr. Canning 
from the house, ere he ventured to open the saftty valve and let it 
Liow off. 

As the House of Commons is at present filled, I have little hesitation 
io saying that Mr. Brougham stands completely withoutarival. Itis 
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impossible to imagine any such thing as a struggle for the superiority, 
between him and any of the present ministers, who, whatever may 
be thought of their ability in other respects, certainly do not hold any 
very lofty place as public speakers. Mr. Peel is no more than a fluent 
debater, who never utters a striking senteuce, or even by accident, 
hits upon an original expression—for such a man as Brougham to ex- 
ert his oratorical powers against Mr. Peel, would be like hurling his ar- 
rows against a wool pack; they would neither rebound nor pass 
through, but would fall ineffectual, by reason of the softness of the 
body against which they were directed. Yet it is to be remarked that 
Mr. Brougham is by no means perfect asan orator. In the power and 
even fierceness of euergy, he is scarcely to be surpassed; in sarcasm 
he strikes with harsh, but irresistible violence, and be uniformly grasps 
the most sonorous and expressive terms, with the facility of ‘a pertect 
master of his language; but there is scarcely a touch of a tender f ..+ 
ing, of simple pathos or of perception of goodness, in all that he has 
everspoken. ‘The lofty excellence of knowledge, the stern nobleness 
of virtue, the majesty of freedom, and the glory of resistance to op- 
pression, have all been sent forth by him with matchless eloqaence 
and force; but for all that he has ever said, there might be no such 
thing as the power of affection, the solicitude of love, the sympathies 
of charity, or tenderness of feeling which subdues the heart by soften- 
ingit. ‘To those who studied the best models of eloquence, who know 
that there is a something in almost the worst of human breasts, which 
responds to the well directed appeals to the feelings, aud that these ap- 
peals may be delicately wrought up with the most energetic exposi- 
tions of wrong, or demonstrations of right, it will not be necessary to 
say, that the orator who relies upon force and energy alone, uses but a 
part of the armoury which his art affords. Mr. Plunkett, whose ora- 
torical powers were similar in many respects, and equal in all, to those 





of Mr. Brougham, possessed also a feeling in his eloquence, of which 
the latter gentleman seems utterly destitute. It is with no slight senti- 
ment of national pride, that I name the name of my Lord Plunkett, in 
speaking of the eloquence of the House of Commons, of which he 
was so long the brightest ornament, even when it boasted the Atl 
sence of men, of whom, alas! we are doomed to see no adequate suc- 
cessors. While he felt and used the gentler, but not less ellective in- 
struments of oratory, he governed his energy with more prudence and 
discretion than belonged to Mr. Brougham, but those who heard or | 
read his speeches in the Irish House of Commons, and recollect how 
he lashed, as with a scourge of fire, the manager of the Government 


| 
| business in that House, will scarcely doubt that the will, and not the | 


power, was wanting, to put forth speeches of even more appalling force 
than those with which Mr. Brougham almost terrified the members of | 
the English Legislature. 

There was acalm consciousness of strength about Mr. Plunkett on 
important occasions, where some courageous step seemed necessary, | 
that was very admirable. Upon one of the occasions just referred to, 
he undertook what perhaps no other man in the house, (except under 
the influence of personal teeling, which overleaps all thoughts of con- 
sequences), would have ventured to attempt. He coolly, but pe- 
remptorily interrupted the fiery orator, and in the very tempest and 
whirlwind of bis passion, stopped him by an appeal to order. Mr. 
Brougham glared at him with a blaze of fury and astonishment stream- 
ing from his eyes, as a tiger may be supposed to do upon a lion, when 
the furest monarch comes between him and the prey upon which he 
is about to spring. There was a taunting bitterness of expression, 
which loudness could not reach, in the low conversational tone in 
which he said, that the Right Hon. Gentleman seemed to have for- 
gotten where he was—that perhaps he might have been accustomed to 
such interference in the Jrish House of Commons, but in that house 
he should recollect that gentlemen were not to be interrupted. Who 
is there that cannot imagine how this bitterness of speech, and the 
sneering allusion to the scene of his youthful prowess, coming to- 
gether, roused the indignation of Mr. Plunkett, and stirred, as with a 
sword, all the slumbering fire of his youth ? 

« —-Utque leo, specula cum vidit ab alta 

Stare procul campis meditantem preelia taurum’’— 
He started up to battle with his adversary, but the Speaker, fearing, as 
well he might fear, the consequences that were likely to ensue, inter- 
posed, and the belligerents were pacified. 


| fort, if he could be induced to visit them. 





I find this sketch has already grown to such a length, that should | 
I attempt within its limits to touch upon all the various matters in 
which the subjectof it is concerned, I would but add the defects of 
hasty and partial notice, to those which the nature of any undertaking, 
and the inadequacy of my own powers, have rendered me unable to 
avoid. At another opportunity, | may, nerhaps, return to the task, 
should I be led to suppose, that in what I have already done, I have 
succeeded in imparting any “useful or entertaining knowledge” re- 
specting so celebrated a man as Mr. Brougham. 


i 
LADY BYRON. 
Remarks occasioned by Mr. Moore’s Notices of Lord Byron’s Life. 


Ihave disregarded various publications in which facts within my 
own knowledge have been grossly misrepresented; but Iam called 
upon to notice some of the erroneous statements proceeding from one 
who claims to be considered as Lord Byron’s confidential and autho- 
rized friend. Domestic details ought not to be intruded on the public 
attention ; if, however, they are so intruded, the persons affected by 
them have a right to refute injurious charges. Mr. Moore has promul- 
gated his own impressions of private events in which [ was most nearly 
concerned, as if he possessed a competent knowledge of the subject. 
Having survived Lord Byron, I feel increased reluctance to advert to 
any circumstances connected with the period of my marriage ; nor is 
it now my intention to disclose them, further than may be indispensa- 
bly requisite for the end I have in view. Seif-vindication is not the 
motive which actuates me to make this appeal, and the spirit of accu- 
sation is unmingled with it: but when the conduct of my parents is 
brought forward in a disgraceful light, by the passages selected from 
Lord Byron’s letters, and by the remarks of his biographer, I feel bound 
to justify their characters from imputations which I know to Le false. 
The passages from Lord Byron’s letters, to which I refer, are— 

The aspersion on my mother’s character, p. 645, |. 4— My child is 
very well and flourishing, I hear; but I must see, also. I feel no dis- 
pusition to resign it to the contagion of its grandmother's society.” 

The assertion of her ¢ishonourable conduct in employing a spy, 
page 645, line 7, &c.—“ A Mrs. C. (now a kind of housekeeper and 
spy of Lady N.’s) who, in her better days, was a washerwoman, is sup- 
posed to be—by the learned—very much the occult cause of our do- 
mestic discrepancies.” 

The seeming exculpation of myself in the extract, page 646, with 
the words immediately following it, “ her nearest relatives are a —;” 
where the blank clearly implies something too offensive for publica- 
tion. . 

These passages tend to throw suspicion on my parents, and give 
reason to ascribe the separation either to their direct agency or to that 
of * officious spies” employed by them.* 

From the following part of the narrative, page 642, it must also be 
inferred, that an undue influence was exercised by them for the ac- 
complishment of this purpose. ‘“ It was in a few weeks after the lat- 
ter communication between us (Lord Byron and Mr. Moore) that 
Lady Byron adopted the determination of parting from him. She had 
left London at the latter end of January ona visit to ber father’s 
house, in Leicestershire, and Lord Byron was in a short time to follow 
her.—They had parted in the utmost kindness,—sbe wrote him a let- 
ter full of playfulness and affection on the road, and, immediately on 
her arrival at Kirkby Mallory, her father wrote to acquaint Lord 
Byron that she would return to him no more.” 

In my observations upon this statement, I shall, as far as possible, 











* “The officious spies of his privacy.”"—P. 650. 
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avoid touching on any matters relating personally to Lord Byron and 
myself. ‘The facts are, l left London ior Kirkby Mallory, the resi- 
dence of my father and mother, ou the 15th of January, 1816. Lord 
Byron had signified to me in writing (January 6th) his abselute desire 
that I should leave London on the earliest day that Icould conve- 
niently fix. It was not safe for me to undertake the fatigue of a jour- 
ney sooner than the 15th. 

Previously to my departure, it had been strongly impressed on my 
mind, that Lord Byron was under the influence of insanity. ‘Fhis 
opinion was derived, ina great measure, from the communications 
made to me by his nearest relatives and personal attendant, who had 
more Opportunities than myself of observing him during the latter 
part of my stayin town. Itwas even represented to me that he was 
in danger of destroying himself. With the concurrence of his family, ¥ 
had consulted Dr. Baillie as a friend (Jan. 8th) respecting this supposed 
malady. On acquainting him with the state of the case, and with 
Lord Byron’s desire that I should leave London, Dr. Baillie thought 
that my absence might be advisable as an experiment, assuming the 
fact of mental derangement; for Dr. Baillie, not having had access to 
Lord Byron, conid not pronounce a positive opinion on that point. 
He enjoined that in correspondence with Lord Byron J should avoid 
all but light and soothing topics. Under these impressions, I left Lon- 
don, determined to follow the advice given by Dr. Baillie. What- 
ever might have been the nature of Lord Byron’s conduct towards 
me from the time of my marriage, yet, supposing him to be ina state 
of mental alienation, it was not for me, nor for any person of common 
humanity, to manifest, at that moment, a sense of injury. On the day 
of my departure, and again on my arrival at Kirkby, January 16th, [ 
wrote to Lord Byron in a kind and cheerful tone, according to those 
medical directions. ‘The last letter was circulated, and employed as a 
pretext for the charge of my having been subsequently influenced to 
“desert”* my husband. It has been argued that I parted trom Lord 
Byron in perfect harmony; that feelings incompatible with any deep 
sense of injury had dictated the letter 1 had addressed to him; and 
that my sentiments must have been changed by persuasion and inter- 
ference, when I was under the roof of my parents. ‘Those assertions 
and interferences are wholly destilute of foundation. 

When I arrived at Kirkby Mallory, my parents were unacquainted 
With the existence of any causes jikely to destroy my prospects of hup- 


| piness; and when I communicated to them the opinion which had 


been formed concerning Lord Byron’s state of mind, they were most 
anxious to promote his restoration by every means in their power. 
They assured those relations who were with him in London, that 
‘they would devote their whole care and aitention to the alleviation 
of his malady,” and hoped to make the best arrangements for his com- 
With these intentions, my 
mother wrote on the 17th to Lord Byron, inviting him to Kirkby Mai- 
lory. She bad always treated him with an affectionate consideration 
and indulgence, which extended to every little peculiarity of bis feel- 
ings. Never did an irritating word escape her lips in ber whole inter- 
course with bim. 

The accounts given me, after [left Lord Byron, by the persons in 
constant intercourse with him, added to those doubts which had be- 
fore transiently occurred to my mind, as to the reality of the alleged 
disease, and the reports of his medical attendant, were far from esta- 
blishing the existence of any thing like lunacy. Under these circum- 
stances, [ deemed it right to comunicate to my parents, that if I were 
to consider Lord Byron’s past conduct as that of a person of sound 
mind, nothing could induce me to return to him. It therefore ap- 
peared expedient both to them and myself, to cousult the ablest ad- 
visers. For that object, and also to obtain still further information 
respecting the appearances which seemed to indicate mental derange- 
ment, my mother determined to go to London. She was empowered 
by me to take legal opinions on a written statement of mine, though 
I had then reasons for reserving a part of the case from the knowledge 
even of my father and mother. 

Being convinced by the result of the inquiries, and by the tenor of 
Lord Byron’s proceedings, that the notion of insanity was an illusion, 
I no longer hesitated to authorize such measures as were necessary, in 
order to secure me from being ever again placed in his power. Con- 
formably with this resolution, my father wrote to him on the 2d of Fe- 
bryepy, to propose an amicable separation. Lord Byron at first rejected 
this\seoposal ; but when it was distinctly notified to bim, that if he 
persisted in his refusal, recourse must be had to legal measures, he 
agreed to sign a deed of separation. Upon applying to Dr. Lushing- 
ton, who was intimately acquainted with all the circumstances, to state 
in writing what he recollected upon this subject, I received from him 
the following letter, by which it will be manifest that my mother e6an- 
not have been actuated by any hostile or ungenerous motives towards 
Lord Byron;— 

‘“‘ My dear Lady Byron,—I can rely upon the accuracy of my me- 
mory for the following statement :— 

“ I was originally consulted by Lady Noel on your behalf whilst you 
were in the country: the circumstances detailed by her were such as 
justified a separation, but they were not of that aggravated description 
as to render such a measure indispensable. On Lady Noel's represen- 
tation, I deemed a reconciliation with Lord Byron practicable, and 
felt, most sincerely, a wish to aid in effecting it. There was not on 
Lady Noel’s part, any exaggeration of the facts, nor, so far as I could 
perceive, any determination to prevent a return to Lord Byron: cer- 
tainly none was expressed when I spoke of a reconciliation. When 
you came to town in about a fortnight, or perhaps more, after my first 
interview with Lady Noel, I was, for the first time, informed by you 
of facts utterly unknown, as I have no doubt, to Sir Ralph and Lady 
Noel.—On receiving this additional information, my opinion was en- 
tirely changed; I considered a reconciliation impossible. 1 declared 
my opinion, and added, that if such an idea should be entertained, L 
could not either prefessionally or otherwise, take any part towards ef- 
fecting it. Believe me, very faithfully yours. 

“ Great George-street, Jan. 31. Stepnen Lusuixeton.”’ 

I have only to observe, that if the statements on which my legal ad- 
visers (the late Sir Samuel Romilly and Dr. Lushington) formed their 
Opinions were false, the responsibility and the odium should rest with 
me only. 

1 trust that the facts which I have here briefly recapitulated will ab- 
solve my father and mother from all accusations with regard to the part 
they took in the separation between Lord Byron and myself. They nei 
ther originated, instigated, nor advised that separation ; andthey cannot 
be condemned for having afforded to their daughter the assistance and 
protection she claimed. There is no other near relative to vindicate 
their memory from insult. I am therefore, compelled to break the si- 
lence which I had hoped always to observe, and to solicit from the 
readers of Lord Byron’s life an impartial consideration of the testimony 
extorted from me. 


Hanger-bill, Feb. 19. A. I. NOEL BYRON 





* « The deserted husband.” —P. 651. 


—_-— 
THE NORTILT AMERICAN COLONIES. 
From the last Quarterly Review, No. 84.—Just received. 


[We copy the following excellent remarks on Sir H. Parnell’s Re 
port, made in his capacity as Chairman of the Finance Committee. | 


We come now to the doctrine of Sir H. Parnell, that 

“ With respect to Canada, (including our other possessions on the 
continent of North America,) no case can be made out to show that 
we should not have every commercial advantage we are supposed 
now to have, if it were made an independent state. Neither our ma- 
nufactures, our foreign commerce, nor shipping, would be injured by 
such a measure. On the other hand, what has the nation lost by Ca- 
nada? Fifty or sixty millions have already been expended; the an- 


nual charge on the British treasury is full £600,000 a year; and we 
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_ popular clamour, these great possessions of the British crown. 
| the discussion of this matter resolves itself so materially into a com- 
_ mercial qnestion, that it will require to be treated at some lengih: and 
| we shall only detain our readers from that part of the subject by ad- 
| ding, that when Sir Henry Parnell states that a plan for fortifying Ca- 
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learn from the seeond report of the Committee of Finance, that a 
plan of fortifying Canada bas been for two or three years in progress, 
which is to cost £3,000,000.” : 

From which we infer that he considers our North American provinces 

to be ripe for independence, and that, being so, we ought to give them 
up. ‘The history of our colonies (or even, sometimes, we fear, their 
vetual geographical position) is so little kaown by the generality of 
the people of this country, that, at the risk of being thought tedious, | 
we must preface our observations on the Canadas by a few details, In 
explanation of the causes which have led to their present state of dis- 
qaiet. They are the same which, in all former times, have produced 
disputes between the mother country and its colonies; and which, in 
all times to come, will produce the same effects udder similar circum- 
stances; viz., an impatience of restraint, and a desire to be entrusted 
with the management of their own concerns, on the part of the colo- 
ny; and a habit of expecting obedience, in return for the protection 
given, on the part of the parent state. ‘ 

The complaints, however, which paved the way for the separation 
of the American provinces, now become the United States, have ne- 
ver, since that time, been urged by any of the dependencies of Great 
Britain. The act of the late king (16th Geo. IIL.), which declared 
that no taxes or duties should be levied in the colonies, except for 
their own use, lias put an end to all possible complaint on that score ; 
aud the most fertile sources of discontent in the actual distant posses- 
sions of the crown are generally of a far more trivial character. ‘The 
people of the Canadas, who have usually maintained a reputation for 
loyalty and good order, beyond most other colunists, and who are pro- 
bably less burthened with taxation and the other charges of govern- 
ment than the natives of almost any other country, are of late brought 
forward iu entirely a new light, and representedMas groaning under va- 
rious oppressions and grievances, which call fof redress; and the cry 
of a few violent persons, of a popular character, has been taken for 
the voice of the province in general. A growing feud between the 
governur-general of Canada and the colonial assembly, respecting the 
appropriation of the revenues raised in the province, at last ended in | 
a complete rupture between the two parties. Matters then arrived at 
that point where the intervention of the home government was abso- 
lutely required, and in an evil hour that government decided upon re- 
ferring the matter to a committee of the House of Commons. 

‘There are very few occasions where, in our opinion, those who ad- 
minister the public affairs are justified in delegating to others the du- 
ties which belong peculiarly to themselves; but this was one which, 
ot all others, was most unfitted for such delegation. All the great prin- 
ciples of government were involved in the question under delibera- 
tion; and we should imagine, from what we have heard, that some of 
those selected to form part of the committee were not altogether fitted 
to deal dispassionately with such important subjects. A report has, 
accordingly, been presented to parliament, in which no opinion what- 
ever is given on some of the chief poiats in debate, and some erro- 
neous assertions have crept in which appear to have been founded up- 
on ex parte statements received by the committee. 

The result has been (as might have been apprehended from the first) 
that the communications to the assembly, made by the government at 
home, have been received in a very ditferent spirit from that in which 
tlley were offered; and the tendeucy to faction and discontent in both 
tlle Canadas has not subsided. “Ihe few persons who, from interested 
motives, keep alive the feeling of acrimony towards this country, 
make up in activity for their want of numbers; and the French party 
there has acquired a degree of consistency which will render it difh- 
cult to restore the proviuce to a siate of permanent tranquillity, al- 
though the government at home, acting in the spirit of the commit- 
tee's recommendation, have adopted throughout the principle of con- 
cession. 

We tirmly believe, however, that there is no wish whatever, on the 
part of the population of the Canadas in general, to throw off their 
dependence on Great Britain, still less to connect themselves with the 
United States; and although it must be confessed that the steps which 


have been taken lately by the assembly of Lower Canada, on secei¥™: 


ing the communication made by the home government, do not augur 
well for the success of the conciliatory plan, yet we do not doubt that, 
if the proper measures be adopted, a good understanding between that 
body and the government may again be restored. The representation 
of the province bas already received a considerable accession,:by 
sending members from the townships; and although this, it is evident, 
instead of balancing parties, will still leave to one a decided prepon- 
derance, let us hope, that the feuds now existing will die away, as the 
numbers on one side will be too insignificant to keep them alive. ‘To 
put an end to the dispute, the government at home will do wisely (as, 
ve believe, is their intention) to give up to the assembly the appropri- 
tion of the long-contested duties, reserving, at the same tine, a suffi- 
‘ient sum to pay the salaries of tle governors, the judges, and certain 
‘ther officersin the service of the crown; for these public function- 
iries must not be left annually to the mercy of the colonial assembly, 
is the effect of such a step would be tantamount to abandoning at 
once all control over these provinces, and actually tempting them to 
a-sume that republican independence which they are by no means pre- 
pared for, whatever certain provincial demagogues may think proper 
to assert. 

Of the importance of these provinces, not only to the greatness, but 
tothe security of Great Britain, no one can entertain a doubt who has 
watched the progress of the United States, and the anxiety which they 
display, on every Occasion, to encroach upon our limits. Instead, 


_ therefore, of talking of giving up what still belongs to us in North 
| America, we ought, at once, for our own credit, as well as to settle 


the minds of the colonists, to announce, that until they are strong 
enough to maintain their own independence, we will never consent to 
their being dissevered trom the body politic of the empire. We should 
doubt whether such a notion was ever sincerely entertained by any 


one worthy of the name of a statesman in this country, and we trust 


that no minister will ever be found who will consent to sacrifice, to 
But 


nada has been for two or three years in progress, which is to cost three 
millions of money, he ought to have been aware that the government 
have long ago decided that all the expensive parts of this scheme 


| shall be deferred sine die; and that half a million is much beyond the 
' sum which tt is proposed to expend upon these works for some time 


to come. 

Our author states that no parliamentary documents show what ex- 
wense is paid, out of English taxes, on account of these colonies; but 
ie calculates that, besides two or three millions paid annually, for ar- 

ny, navy, and civil charges, the public pay about two millions more 
jiur sugar and timber than they ought to pay, in cousequence of the 
| protection given to them; and consequently, that the connexion with 
ithemisalossto the nation! In replyfto this, it must first be observed, 
that no parliamentary document shows, per contra, the returns made 
iby the colonies, and which, indeed, cannot be exhibited in terms of | 
j£.s. d. Wtisforthe statesman to show what advan‘ages are gained | 
jtrom the contributions made by these colonies to the navigation, com- 
jmmerce, manutactures, revenue, power, and influence of the empire; 
‘but instead of this, the financial reformer resolves the question of re- 
{taining them into a mere question as to the price to the consumer of 
jarticles imported from them, compared with what it would be if they 

vere in a state of independence. Is it thus that a British senator can 
condescend to deal with questions such as these? So long as Great 


ritain is desirous of continuing a manufacturing, commercial, ship- 
owning country, and a first-rate power, colonies are essential to her; 
Nithout such possessions she would soon cease to be pre-eminent 





nany gf these capacities, Founding colonies is like planting trees ; 





they must be fenced, nursed, and protected. The return may not be 
immediate; but it may be rendered certain, by good management. 
And so far from our conceding, afier the fashion of this author, that 
the separation which, through lad management, has teken place be- 
tween Great Britain and some of ber North American provinces, must 
necessarily be followed by an abandonment of those which remain at- 
tached to us; or from admitting trom the state and prospects of our 
trade with the foemer are such as should recuvacile us to view with in- 


| difference the separation of the latter,—we are satisfied that neither 


moral rectitude nor political wisdom could be more flagitiously vio- 
lat‘ than by listening seriously to any such proposals respecting those 
loyal evlonies which nothing but bad treaiment can separate from us, 
High considerations of present interest, and considerations higher still 
as to the fulure, demand that our policy should be to cherish and pro- 
tect the provinces that have remained faithful to us; set their interests 
apart from others; entwine them with our own; attach them by eve- 
ry bond that can be formed to protect their trade as colonists ; provide 
for defence against external force; assist them in fostering and deve- 
loping their vast natural resources—and advance with paternal solici- 
tude their moral condition. By such a course, we shall not only ena- 
ble, but dispose, our American colonies to take upon themselves, in 
due season, such expenses as we shall have given them the means of 
sustaining—uatil at length, strong enough to stand alone, they come 
forward to act the part of a son who has been kindly treated, well 
educated, protected, and liberally provided for in his youth; and who, 
when “set up in the world,” and enabled “to do for himself,” would 
scorn to be a burthen to the parent who has so treated and formed 
him. Let not this be considered a romantic expectation; so far it 
is felt very generally, in the North American provinces; and to sucha 
happy issue isthis conduct tending. ‘There are such sentiments in our 
nature, and why should there not be such principles in our policy ? 
What a power should we thus raise ! 

Sir H. Parnell asserts broadly, page 240, that our colonies form a 
small portion of the market for British goods, and that the admission 
of foreign competition in them would scarcely be percgived at home. 
In tonnage and seamen the trade of the British North American pro- 
vinces alune employ avout one-fifth of the whole foreign trade of the 
country ; and the North American and West India colonies together 
form about one-seventh of the existing market for British goods’. 
The population of the North American provinces may, at a 
be estimated at one million, and is very rapidly increasing ; demand- 
ing, in corresponding augmentations, the manutactures of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and likewise taking increasing quantities of the produc- 
tions of our West India colonies, upon which the United States have 
laid heavy prohibitory duties for the purpose of encouraging their own 
sugars. ‘Thus, the British North American provinces supply the West 
India colonies, in return for their productions, with articles which the 
United States are forming their system only to sell for money! 

The lands and waters of British North America contain inexhausti- 
ble supplies, just such as our West India colonies require, and for 
which they would become entirely dependent on foreign states, if we 
did not retain possession of those provinces. Giving up the one set 
of colonies would, therefore, incur the risk of losing both; or, if not, 
it would oblige us to submit to whatever might be exacted as to the 
rates of supply, when we should no longer possess the means of com- 
petition. The fisheries in the British waters of America are the finest 
in the world. Jf they were not ours, whose would they be? What 
would be the effect of the total abandonment and transfer to another 
power, of this branch of industry, upon our commercial marine, and, 
consequently upon our maritime power? Can we be assured that we 
shall never again be shut out from the Baltic by a northern coalition, 
and suv have occasion to depend entirely upon our North American 
provinces for the necessary supplies to enable Great Britain to main- 
tain her naval superiority. Does the financial reformer,—who is thus 
cutting into the very vitals of Britain’s greatness,—does he know what 
he would surrender?—has he estimated the consequences by which 
the abandonment of a protecling policy must be followed? ‘There is 
wo eloment of greatness, power, and iufluence that wozld not be con- 
ceded, and made to minister to others, should we thus trifle with the 
interests of the North Ameriean provinces, or show any disposition 
to undervalue them, far less to divest ourselves of them. Does Sir H. 
Parnell know, for example, that in those very regions—which policy 
such as his would assuredly be the meaus of severing from Great Bri- 
tain—there are, besides many other valuable and inexhaustible re- 
sources, vast and boundless stores of the very article in which the ma- 
nufacturing and chief shipping states of the American Union are most 
deficient, and the acquisition of which would be to strengthen that 
Union more than the addition of half a continent of mere agricultu- 
ral soil? ~The British provinces contain coal of the first quality, and 
in endless abundance; and no more need be said, to satisfy persons 
who look beyond the mere surface of things, that on this account 
alone they are inestimable; that this precious ingredient of their value 
may be made to bring thei nearer to us, and cement them firmly with 
us; and that tovsurrender such a boon to a rival nation would be an 
act of political suicide. 

Nor is it in a colonial sense only, that the stalesman should estimate 
the importance of our North American provinces; for, over and 
above their value as colonies, under the heads of shipping employed, 
seamen trained, manyfactures consumed, and all the other items which 
might be enumerated; and, exclusively too, of the tremendous effect 
of putting all these elements of additional wealth and power into the 
opposite scale,—bevond these, there are considerations of a higher 
order still, which the statesman should view with forecast—the tn- 
fluence which Great Britain, by retaining these possessions, will continue 
to exercise, but which, by losing them, she would for ever abandon, 
in the affairs of the western world—that rising world, with which 
Great Britain may retain her connexion, and indefinitely improve ber 
influence, but by which, if she neglects it, she must submit to be 
rivalled, and perhaps, in the end, overpowered. 

Sir H. Parnell asserts that the public is made to pay more for tim- 
ber than would be the case if the protection given to these colonies 
were taken off; that this protecting policy should, therefore, be aban- 
doned, for the purpose of lowering price; and that, if this were done, 
and all the restrictions on colonial trade taken off, each colony would 
be enabled to provide for the expenses of its government and its de- 
fence, and should accordingly be made to do so. There is, perhaps, 
more of error, and of self-destructiveness, in this little paragraph, 
than was ever before exhibited in so brief a space, and in so bold a 
manner. If all our reformer’s schemes were followed, the North 
American provinces would neither be able nor willing to provide for 
the expense of governing, managing, and defending themselves as 
British colonies; but, on the contrary, would become disposed to seek 
a change of condition in the federal tamily of those who know better 
how to estimate them, from a thorough conviction of their value to 
us, as well as what it would be tothem. As to the general principle, 
that protecting duties occasion higher prices to the consumer, the re- 
former need not have troubled himself with a truism which applies to 
all subjects of taxation. He ought to have shown by what rule of po- 
licy the statesman could be justified in sacrificing or injuring national 
interests, to mere considerations of price to the consumer; and as to 
making the colonies pay for their support and defence, he ought to 
have known that they cannot be made to do any such thing. They 
may be induced to do so; but this can only be through such a course 
of protecting policy as may dispose, as well as enable, them to take 
these charges on themselves. It was never intended that the trade of 
the colonies should be altogether free. It was at least the intention of 
Mr. Huskisson, that the importation of foreign goods into the colonies 





* Inthe year ending 1828, the amount of tonnage employed in the 
British North American trade was 400,841 tons, 21,000 seamen. The 
whole tonnage of the United Kingdom was 2,094,347 tons, and five 
times 400,841 tons is 2,004,205. 
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should be made subject to duties sufficient to protect like productions 
of British industry—that England might still enjoy the old monopoly 
with respect to supplying her colonies with her productions; and the 
colonies their counter-mouopoly of supplying the United Kingdom 
with their productions, Sir H. Parnell asserts, that the continued 
protection thus given to the British manufacturer is an error and a 
failure in policy. Ue is right as to there being an alternative; but 
that which he recommends, namely, ‘to get rid in tolo of the colonial 
monopoly,” and likewise to take from the colonies theirs, would be, 
in effect, to render the colonies valueless to us, and the colonial con- 
nexion useless to them. In a word, to abandon our present policy 
would be to lose our hold of the colonies altogether—and to do so 
would be to cut from ourselves, in the midst of all our difficulties, 
about one-third of the actual trade of the country. 

The experience of all nations, the lessons of all history, are against 
this gentleman’s theory. America has been planted, peopled, and 
enriched, but not by such schemes. The United States make no such 
experiments on themselves; nor will they meet any such propositions 
from others. If the duties protecting the colonialtimber trade were 
abolished, the North American colonies would tecome, pro tanio, 
valueless. We might buy timber cheaper, but it would be brought in 
foreign vessels, and paid for chiefly in money; and ii, together with 
this, the course of pelicy were now abandoned, which is rapidly form- 
ing a very beneficial intercourse between the West India colonies and 
the North American provinces, the latter would be entirely ruined in 
almost every expectation of advantage to which they can look, as de- 
pendencies of Great Britain. It is well for us, then, that the restric- 
tions which protect the colonial and inter-colonial trade are not taken 
off. If that should ever happen, their industry, as colonists, would be 
ruinously injured ; and the immediate consequences would not be, as 
the reformer imagines, a “ turuing of their skill, industry and eapital to 
other pursuits,’ but a disposition to think seriously of turnings of ano- 
ther description. 

We beg leave to call the attention not only of Sir Henry Parnell, 
but of the British public and parliament, to the style in which others 
think and write of possessions which we are thus recklessly called on 
to tamper with orabandon. ‘The following is an extract from the last 
number of perhaps the most influential journal published in the United 
States:— 

*“ Jtis very desirable that the people of the United States and of the 
British provinces should become better ac ted, and be led to take 
a more lively interest in each other. Th ers were united by the 
bond of acommon country; and it needs nOpirit of prophecy to fore- 
see, that the time must come, when, in the natural course of events, 
the English colonies on our borders will be peaceably dissevered from 
the remote mother-country, and the whole continent, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Coast of Labrador, present the unbroken outline of one 
compact empire of friendly confederated states.".—N. Amer. Review. 

This language, we should think, must startle the most inconsiderate 
of our readers. It needs no seer-craft to appreciate the drift of the 
writer's invitations and inuendos—and we-are happy to add, it needs 
nothing but the knowledge of a few plain facts to shatter his prophecy 
to pieces. If ever our North American colonies should take up the 
ambition to be incorporated with the republic in their neighbourhood, 
they will have parted with the strongest feelings which at present per- 
vade them, in almost every branch of society : such an effect could 
not be produced by anything short of gross folly and injustice here— 
and we devoutly hope no British minister will ever be found guilty of 
acting on such principles as are assumed throughout the whole of this 
section of Sir Henry Parnell’s work. 

The Baronet assumes, that if we were now to divest ourselves of 
our North American provinces, we might make them an independent 
state, and that, in intercourse with them as such, we should have every 
commercial advantage which we are now supposed to possess. First 
we cannot make them an independent state; nor, if we could, should 
we dispose them to be one friendly to us, by the act of throwing them 
off prematurely for selfish and narrow reasons. We may train them to 
become such; bu; this must be by a mode of treatment very different 
from that which the author’s “ Financial Reform” inculcates. There is 
no higher object of policy than to raise up, in that quarter, a powerful 
and finally independent state—as there isno doubt we may do—pro- 
vided we continue to act on the old-fashioned principles, which have 
no place in the philosophy of Sir Henry Parnell. But Qdly, It is as- 
sumed that, if we had no colonies, we should be able to purchase from 
them, as independent states, at a lower price to the consumer, tbe ar- 
ticles which we now get from them as colonies. Treating this as a 
mercantile, and not a political consideration—does the writer not per- 
ceive that, by divesting ourselves of our colonies, we should render 
ourselves entirely dependent on foreign states, and, consequently, he 
obliged to deal with them on their own terms? So long as we possess 
sources from which to procure what raw materials we require, We can 
retaliate and compete; but, without these, we must submit to take 
what we must have, upon such terms as it may please the seller to dic- 
tate. Applying, however, bis theory to Canada and our other posses- 
sions on the continent of North America, the reformer states that 
no case can be made out to show that, if those provinces were formed 
into an independent state, we should not draw every commercial ad- 
vantage from them which we are now supposed to have,—that neither 
our manufactures, foreigu commerce, nor shipping, would be injured 
by such a measure; that the nation has lost greatly by holding Cana- 
da, the annual charge for which on the British treasury is full £600,000 ; 
and that 50 or 60 millions have thus been expended accordingly. Be- 
fore we proceed to make out, as we shall, a very strong case, exactly 
in the teeth of these assertions, we may notice, en passant, that Sir 
Henry’s calculations are nearly as erroneous as bis policy is. absurd : 
for £600,000, multiplied by 57, the number of years elapsed since Ca- 
nada became ours, is about 20 millions—that is, just two-thirds short 
of what he states the drain to be; and this charged against us, without 
noticing any balancing, and as we shall show over balancing, con- 
siderations. 

Since the author bas stated it as his grand desideratum, that our 
trade with a colony should resemble that with an independent state, it 
will he of some use to show him, whet the trade with the United 
States is at present, and what it is soon likely to become under the 
prohibitory system of policy adopted, and perseveringly adhered to, 
by that government. 

The whole British tonnage trading to these British provinces in the 
year 1772, taken on an average of the three preceding years, was only 
86,745 tons. ‘That now trading to the British provinces is, as has al- 
ready been stated, 400,841 tons, employing 21,009 seamen. The 
whole tonnage of the United Kingdom, in ls2x, was 2,094,347 tons— 
consequently the British North American trade was then, and is now, 
about one-fifth of the whole foreign trade of the country; and that 
fifth should be considered a home trade, with a home market. 

The amount of British manufactures consumed in British North 
America, in the year 1828, was £2,000,000 value. The population of 
these provinces in that year may be taken at one million, so that they 
take in value about 40s. each person, per annum, of British goods. . 

The amount of British manufactures imported intothe United States 
from the United Kingdom, in 1626, (see Watterston’s Statistics,) was 
26,181,806 dollars, which, at 4s. 6d.,is £5,876,975. The population 
of the United States for that year may be taken at 12,000,000, so that 
the people of the United States do not take, per person, one-fourth so 
much of British goods as the people of the British colonies. 

This is easily explained. The States of America, when our colonies, 
received from Great Britain every description of manufacture, and, 
till comparatively a recent period, continued to be dependent on Great 
Britain for such. If they had been properly treated by the British 
government, and bad that government not been factiously opposed at 
the time by arash and reckless party in Parliament, they might have 
remained our colonies to this day. Bat having separated from us, as 
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dent States are now manufacturing very extensively for themselves, 
and beginning to rival us in many articles in the foreign markets, un- 
der a system the very reverse of that upon the principles of which he 
constructs his reasoning, It is undoubtedly a great deal cheaper to de- 
scend to be a feeble, and to submit to be an inferior power, than to he 
rich and powerful; and, if perpetual peace could only be established, 
and we could persuade all other nations to adopt practically Sir H. Par- 
nell’s notions of commercial policy, the wisdom of retaining our foreign 
possessions might be doubtful. But how, without these, could Great 
Britain have gone through the late struggle against all Europe? ‘The 
very sources of her industry, the materials of her manufacture, half the 
elements of her greatness, inight have been cut off by such a combina- 
tion as has been already witnessed among foreign nations ;—a combi- 
nation which nothing bunt the colonial power of Great Britain could 
prevent their renewing, or enable her to defy. 

But why does the financial reformer balt at the conclusion that the 
number of colonies should be reduced? If his reasons are good for any 
thing, they are good to prove that no colonies can be so beneficial to 
the parent as the same countries would be in the character of inde- 
pendent states. According to this the whole should be declared inde- 
pendent ; trade made perfectly free; ships and troops recalled and paid 
off. Ireland, by the same rule, should be given up to Mr. O’Connell 
—and then, at last, a general prosperity, a commercial millennium, 
might be expected! ak 

t, even if the author’s reasoning were unanswerable, is it safe for 
this country to act upon the theory, before others are equally convin- 
ced of iis soundness, and adopt it accordingly? The old prejudices, 
that mankind are benefited by associations for the exchange of labour 
under mutual compacts of a protective nature, and that it is impossible 
to apply pure and original theories, however true, to artificial statis- 
tical conditions, and to the infinite and peculiar varieties which may 
exist among their productions and pursuits,—these prejudices (as Sir 
H. Parnell takes them to be) are stiil so inveterate, that there is dan- 
ger, if we’ should discard our colonies, of their forming a new confed- 
eracy either with some rival power, or with each other, for the express 
purpose of adhering to the former system, to keep up the same kind 
of monopoly, as it is termed; and even if the reformer had shown that 
we gain nothing by having the monopoly in our favour, he must admit 
that we have something to lose in the case of one being formed against 
us. Foreign powers, without exception, still remain most obstinately 
attached to the old system. ‘They seem to prefer the example by 
which our power was created, to the theories by which they and we 
are told it may be increased—but by which, in our humble opinion, as 
well as in theirs, itis much gore likely to be undermined and ruined. 






POETIC RESPONDENCE. 
Letter from Miss Amelia Jan€ Mortimer, London, to Sir Henry Clifton, 
Paris. * 


Dear Harry, 
You owe me a letter, 

Nay, I really believe it is two; 

But to make you still farther my debtor, 
I send you this brief billet-doux. 

The shock was so great when we parted, 
I can’t overcome my regret; 

At first I was quite broken-hearted, 
And have never recover'd it yet! 


I have scarcely been out toa party, 
But bave sent an excuse, or been ill ; 

{ have play’d but three times at ecarte, 
And danced but a single quadrille! 

And then [ was sad, for my heart ne’er 
One moment ceased thinking of thee; 
I'd a handsome young man for my partner, 

Anda handsomer still! vis-a-vis. 


But I had such a pain in my forehead, 
And felt so ennuied and so tired ; 
¥ must have look’d perfectly horrid, 
Yet they say I was really admired! 
You'll smile,—but Mamma heard a Lancer, 4 j 
As he whisper’d his friend—and, said he, 
The best and most beautiful dancer 
Is the lady in white—meaning me! 


I’ve been once to Lord Dorival’s soirces, 
Whose daughter in music excels,— 

Do they still wear the silk they call moirecs ” 
They will know if you ask at Pradel’s. 

She begg'd me to join in a duet, 
But the melody died on my tongue ; 

And I thought I should never get through it, 
It was one we so often have sung ! 


Lady Black has brought out her two daughters, 
Good figures, but timid and shy ; 

Mrs. White’s gone to Bath for the waters, 
And the doctors declare she will die. 

It’s all off ’twixt Miss Brown and Sir Stephen, 
He found they could never agree ; 

Her temper’s so very uneven, 
[ always said how it would be! 


The Miss Whites are grown very fine creatures, 
Though they look rather large in a room, 
Miss Grey is gone off in her features, 
Miss Green is gone off—with her groom! 
Lord Littleford’s dead, and that noodle , 
His son has succeeded his sire ; 
And her Ladyship’s lost the fine poodle, 
‘That you and | used to admire. 


I don’t like my last new piano, 
Its tones are so terribly sharp; 
I think I must give it to Anna, 
And get Pa to buy me a harp! 
Little Gerald is growing quite mannishi, 
He wassmoking just now a cigar! 
And I'm fagging hard at the Spanish, 
And Lucy has learnt the guitar. 


J suppose you can talk like an artist, 
Of statues, busts, paintings, virtu ; 
Bot pray, leve, don’t turn Bonapartist ; 
Pa will never consent if you do! 
“ You were born,” he willsay, “ Sir, a Briton,’ 
But forgive me so foolish a fear, 
If T thought you could blame what I've written, 
I would soon wash it out with a tear! 


And pray, Sir, how like you the ladies, 
Since you ’ve quitted the land of your birth ? 
J have heard the dark donnas of Cadiz 
Are the loveliest women on earth! 
Th’ Italians are lively and wilty, 
But I ne’er could their manuers endure ; 
Nor do I think Frenchwomen pretty, 
Though they have a most charming tournure ‘ 


I was told you were flirting at Calais, 
And next were intriguing at Rome ; 

Bat I smiled at their impotent malice, 
Yet [ must say I wish’d you at home! 

Though I kept what I fancied in petto, 
And felt you would ever be true: 








fee Albion. 


Yet I dreamed of the murd’rer’s stiletto, 
Each night—and its victim was you! 


I’m arrived at the end of my paper, 
So, dearest, you'll not think it rude, 
If I ring for my seal and a taper, 
And think it high time to conclude. 
Adieu, then—dejected and lonely, 
Till I see you I still shall remain, 
Addio, mio caro,—Yours only— 
Yours ever,— 
Ametia Jane! 
P.S You may buy me a dress like Selina’s, 
Her complexion’s so much like my own; 
And don’t fail to call at Farina’s 
For a case of his Eau de Cologne. 
And whate’er your next letter announces, 
Let it also intelligence bring, 
If the French have left off the deep flounces, 
And what will be worn for the Spring! 


—>-—- ; 
LADY ELEANOR BUTLER AND MISS PON- 
SONBY. 

[A few weeks since we published an interesting account of these 
two ladies. A correspondent has sent us the following additional par- 
ticulars, which we cheerfully give place to.—Ed. Albion. } 

To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir,—Having seen in a late Albion, some particulars and inte- 
resting anecdotes of the justly celebrated ladies of Llangollen vale, 
Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby,—and the writer of this 
having been honoured with a personal acquaintance with them on 
their first appearance in Engiand, observes some inaccuracies in the 
account, which she thinks proper to correct, both from an early friend- 
ship for them and their high standing in society. ‘They did not reside 
at Liangollen until some months after their arrival in England, not 
until a suitable house was prepared for them. After they had deter- 
mined ona situation in that secluded spot, they made a visit to a 
friend with whom they were acquainted in Ireland, a Mr. Bush, a 
Member of the Irish Parliament, whose Lady was the beautiful sister 
of the then celebrated statesman, Mr. Grattan—and who had a short 
time previous fixed his residence in the beautiful and romantic vale of 
Erbistock, where I first saw them. The house Mr. Bush resided in not 
being large enough to accommodate them, and they wishing to spend 
sonfe time with their friends, my mother gave them an invitation to 
our residence, Erbistock Hall. Our family were so charmed with 
their amiable deportment, that they continued with us two or three 
months, until their house at Llangollen was fitto receive them. Mrs. 
Mary Carrol was not their only servant, as stated,—they had each a 
waiting maid, who attended them from [reland, beside a man servant. 
Their amusements consisted in works of fancy, reading, and walking 
—to the latter they were very partial, as it suited their romantic and 
affectionate habits. They were in an uncommon degree suited to the 
mode of life they had chosen, and possessed strong minds and inde- 
pendent principles, united to great courage, which a circumstance 
then strongly impressed upon my young mind, strikingly shews. The 
ladies, in one of their favourite rambles on the banks of the river Dee, 
wishing to cross the river, and being at a distance from both the bridge 
and ferry, they concluded to venture in one of the small fishing boats, 
which are so small that the men usually carry them on their backs to 
the place in whica they intend to fish. In this frail vessel, being only 
basket work covered with pitched or tarred cloth, they ventured. 
Miss Ponsonl¥ embarked first, being lighter than Lady Eleanor. Miss 
P. being safely landed, the man returned for Lady Eleanor, who also 
safely crossed tili a few steps from the shore, when, by stepping on one 
side of the boat, her weight upset it, and her almost distracted compa- 
nion witnessed the agonizing scene of her beloved friend sinking from 
her sight. ‘The man with much presence of mind instantly caught ber 
by the hair, which being dressed in the style then worn, enabled him to 
hold her until other assistance extricated her from her perlous situation. 
It is stated they were of the same age, but we had reason to believe 
Lady Eleanor was some years older than Miss Ponsonby ;—the latter 
was, when we first knew them in the year 1778, twenty-two, Lady E. 
twenty-eight. When our family visited tiem after they were settled 
in Llangollen, they appeared perfectly happy, and reconciled to their 
situation. Their style of living, although consistent with the retired 
plan they had determined on, was not incompatible with the high sta- 
tion they had held in society, as they always supported the dignified 
etiquette due to their rank. In addition to their many other accom- 
plishments, Miss Ponsonby was an elegant writer in prose and verse, 
which is evinced in the beautiful and affectionate lines (that have ap- 
peared, ) composed by her, and inscribed on the monument erectedfat 
Liangollen church-yard to the memory of their invaluable bouse 
keeper, Mary Carrol, who died in 1509, having resided with them 
thirty-one years. E. T. F. 

—p—. 
LAWRIE TODD. 
CHAPTER X. 
’T was death—1n haste. 

[We present our readers with another extract from Mr. Galt’s last 
novel. It possesses a degree of local interest from describing the 
state of the city during one of the visitations of the Yellow Fever, 
and forcibly reminds us of the powerful and extraordinary descrip- 
tion of the Plague in London given by the same author in bis fine 
novel of Rothelan.} 

Hitherto I may say that my lines had fallen in pleasant places— 
especially when, in the course of a few months after my marriage, my 
brother returned from Philadelphia, and became a clerk to one of the 
most respectable merchants in the city. This wasa pleasant re-union, 
and all things went prosperous—my thrift was thriving, and the time 
when Rebecca expected to be a mother was drawing nigh. Buta 
sentence against the city had gone forth, and the angel of the pestilence 
was on the threshold of Heaven, shaking his black wings for a flight to 
the earth. About the middle of July he alighted in New-York, and 
with a phial in each hand, filled with the wrath of the yellow fever, he 
began to pour out the desolation. - ae ae aa 

On the 12th of August, a wail and laméntation’ spread throughout 
the town—Rachel weeping for her children; then there was a burry- 
ing to and fro—the inhabitants flying from destruction, followed by 
carts loaded with furniture, feather-beds, and tables, a universal flitting. 
The city was forsaken, and Silence, with weeping eyes, sat in the 
market-place. 

We having no friends in the country to fly to, and not having mo- 
ney to support us there in idleness, concluded that it was ordained for 
a purpose, that we should remain in the midst of the calamity—and 
in this frame of mind, L invited my brother and my wife’s mother to 
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a stock of iron and coals, desired me, as he bade me farewell, to make 
and sell the nails; and my employment was making and selling nails 
for coffins. Some days after, three young men of our acquaintance, 
who assisted in sitting up and attending on my brother, sickened. 
The families where they resided had fled to the country, so that none 
were in the houses to give them a drink. I thought they had caught 
the fever from my brother, and I felt myself bound to attend them ; 
which I did, going from house to house by day and by night ; but it 
was not with them only that I fearlessly (trusting in the Lord) hazarded 
myself, I had many patients. 

In one house lay three brothers—one after the other died, but I had 
time to attend the remains of the last only to Pottersfield, and it was 
then I felt grief for the first time. ‘They had been my school-fellows, 
we came from Scotland in the same ship, and we had all sat with our 
parents in the same pew in the same church. 

The hearse had brought five other bodies for the sepulchre, but they 
were all unknown, and I was the only mourner at that funeral. I as- 
sisted the hearsemen and the sexton to lower them one by one into the 
same grave ; but when the coffin of my friend, which was the last, was 
drawn out, my limbs so shook, that | could not take the cord.—Lord, 
in thy mercy spare me from the sorrow of such anether trial ! 

As [ was returning home with a heavy heart, | happened to observe 
the door of the third house from my own open. All the family bad 
some days before gone into the country, leaving the house to a physi- 
cian, who boarded with them, and to a young man his assistant. 1 know 
not what prompted me, but I softly knocked at the door to inquire how 
it was with them. No one obeyed the summons, I listened—i became 
alarmed: [knocked a little louder, but still no one answered—I listen- 
edagain; I thought I heard the groans and heavy breathing of one dy- 
ing; | walked up-stairs, and my eyes were withered with a sight that 
no pen can describe. 

On a cot in the midde of the room lay the physician; bis eyes, al- 
ready glazed with the véinish of death, were fixed and without specu- 
lation, and his bosom was heaving with the last struggles of reluctant 
nature. I spoke—he took no notice. I called aloud for help, but 
there was no help. Ona side-board stood a bottle with some wine, 
and beside it lay a table-spoon. I poured outa few drops, and applied 
the spoon to his lips: when it entered his mouth, he seized it so sud- 
denly and with such force between his teeth, that it rung through the 
solemn room—it was the knell of death, forin the same moment he 














expired. 


For the space of several minutes I stood immovable, overwhelmed 
with horror; but the flies settling in clusters on the dead man’s face, 
recalled me to myself, and I took a bunch of weeping willows, which 
was lying on the floor, and brushed them away. I then drew the 
sheet over the*’corpse, and kneeling down, prayed that the reception of 
his soul might be happy. 

The woes, however, of that terrible pestilence were not confined to 
the guilty race of man; the sufferings of the lower animals were mani- 
fest and affecting. Inthe numerous deserted houses the pvor cats 
were left unprovided, and they became wild with hunger. Their cries 
were a grief to hear, as they went about in bands wailing tor food. 
I gave them what I could spare, but to relieve them all was beyond my 
power; they died by hundreds in the street. And here, could I speak 


of it in adequate terms of commendation, I would record the kind- ~ 


heartedness of two Long Islaud Irish milkmen, who for several weeks 
daily left a quart of milk at my door in charity to the starving cats ; 
at the corner of John and Cliff-street lived a large, blithe-looking 
black woman, who was seen every morning in the street before her 
door, dividing the offals which she had collected from the market a- 
mong forty or fifty cats. Truly the sight of these catastrophes were 
sufficient to cause the pitiful eyes of gentle humanity to overflow. 

But there were compunctionless men among us whoin nothing at 
that feast of death could daunt from their orgies. One beautiful moon- 
light evening, towards the end of September, I walked up Broadway, 
mourning for the desolation around. I stopped near the spot in Cham - 
bers-street where the man in other times used to fix his telescope to 
look at the moon: I felt as if I then stood on the line between the liv - 
ing and the dead. Below was the stillness of death, only interrupted 
now and then by the groans of the sick and the dying, aad the rattling 
ow Ste slow-coming hearse. Above was -the usual bostle of street- 
walkers; and the wind blowing gently froin the north, lL could plainly 
distinguish the blasphemous mirth of a crowd at tbe door of the cir- 
cus, whose interior was filled with citizens who had but lately fled 
from death. The sound was to my ear as rottenness to the smell; it 
was as the neighings of Gomorrah. 

CHAPTER XI. 

As Ihave already intimated, the fullness of my wife’s time was 
coming on, but the dreadful work of the pestilence saddened the hope 
which my Rebecca and I cherished. Our neighbours were falling 
around us; the reaper was busy, and his arms were filled with the 
sheaf, and few were to bind or to record the number. I was so en- 
gaged in my attendance on those of our acquaintance who were ill, 
going, as I have said, froin house to house, both by cay and by night, 
that [have often wondered since by what secret miracle my poor 
strength was enabled to undergo the fatigue and the grief, which dav 
after day brought to me,in the removal from the earth of some kind 
or some early friend. 

Rebecca’s mother sometimes chided me for the risks I ran, but Re- 
becca, like myself, having committed our lives into: His hands who 
gave them, were without dread; but as the old lady’s acquaintance 
were one by one carried away, her fears increased, until her alarm 
grew to such a pitch, that, poor as we were, we advised her to go into 
the country ; and it was a sad sight to see that mother and that daugh- 
ter rive themselves asunder. Rebecca was calm, for her anchor was 
on high; but her mother lacked in religious confidence, and her heart 
being torn between a wish to remain with her daughter in her inter- 
esting situation, and a dread of the angel of destruction, she wept bil- 
terly, and complained of ler frail fortitude. 

But her departure proved less of a misfortune than we at first 
thought it would be; for I providentially fell in with an elderly, sensi- 
ble woman, whom Lengaged to live with us and to take care of my 
wife. She slept with Rebecca, and I established my bed in the garret 
above. Often, after we had parted for the night, have Isat listening 
on my bed-stock till I ascertained they were asleep; when I have taken 
off my shoes and gone out softly and visited my patients. ‘The time 
was awful and melancholy ; some of my patients, it is true, recovered, 
and among them my brother; but the sign of the passover bad been 
streaked on few doors, and many were taken away. Such was the 
time and such the circumstances in which our first-born was delivered 
into the world. 

But the courteous reader, after the things I have told, may well spare 





the recital of my own sorrows. In the birth of that child my bappi- 
ness was complete; the cup of earthly felicity was full to the brim. 
I drank it off; I drained it with a greedy joy. LItorgot that the angel 


join usin an offering to the Lord —We assembled in the evening; it | of death was in the street, and in rejoicing in the greatest blessing be- 


was the Sabbath, and on that day there had been no worshiy), for the | stowed upon me, I forgot Him to whom thankfulness was due. 


stern angel with his phials stood at the church-door, and the worship- 
pers dreaded to enter. f 

The air was fearfully warm, and our windows were open. ‘The set- 
ting sun shone in upon us, and we all thought, as we prepared for the 
prayers that there was a yellow drowsiness in his eye, as if the glory 
of the world was smitten with mortal disease—we contemplated the 
prodigy in silence, and when he disappeared, we all fell by one thought 
upon ourknees. It was my intent to have spoken, but utterance was 
denied to me: we folded our bands and offered ourselves to the mercy 
of Providence with the voices of our hearts: After a season we arose 
and embraced one another, and cried aloud, let the will of God be 
done. My brother then went home to his master, and sickened next 
ny ny Rebecca’s mother remained with us for the night—such 
a night! 

Nest morning my employer removed his wife, and haying laid in 





I es- 
teemed the gift that had been given as the greatest I had ever received, 
saving the love of Rebecca, and yet I returned‘that day no thanks. 
But He soon reminded me of the ingratitude; yet in his displeasure 
there was great goodness, and in his justice much mercy. 

In the natural course of time Rebecca recovered; the pestilence 
was assuaged; men returned to their wonted vocations; families re- 
assembled, and Silence, startled from her sorrow in the market-place, 
returned to the church-yard, and resumed her ancient seat on the 
tomb-stone. 

The winter which followed that dreadful season was bright and clear, 
the air was nimble and bracing, and the spirit of man glowed as ifa 
new effusion of the element of health bad issued from the gates oi 
Heaven, when the angel returned to account to Providence for the 
awful hest he bad performed. But pure, delicious, and invigorating as 


it came freshening to all the pulses ot nature, itentered not my dwelling. 
. 
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e blossoms of the spring had bloomed, a fatal rose was supplan- 
pea wht lily of ehowte’s: cheek; I watched its growth, ob, with 
what tenderness! and I thought, when I beheld her gentle eyes kin- 
dling with the flame that consumed her, it was as if her blameless soul 
was already incorporated with the glory and the holiness of Heaven. 

From the first symptoms, the physician, with a judicious humanity, 
told me there was no hope; and as the spring advanced, she, the fairest 
of all flowers, gave no sign that its genial gales were for her. 

On her dexth-bed she was often visited by the elders and other 
pious members of our church, and often she told me how full of grati- 
tude she was to Heaven for having made her acquainted with me, who 
was the means of introducing her into such society, by whom the 
couch of disease was sweetened with a holiness passing all that was 
precious in the inyrrh and frankincense of this world. 

On the morning of her death, the sun rose with unusual splendour ; 
[had watched all night by her bed-side, and as his beams entered the 
room, they feli upon her mild countenance, as if mercy had tempered 
their light. L looked upon her for a short time, as she lay pale as the 
monumental alabaster; but who can express what the faithful and 
loving heart feels at such a time; I then rose to drop the curtain, 
fearing that the light would molest her beautiful eyes, but she softly 
forbade me; “Iam already,” said she, “ entering the brighter pre- 
cinets of a brighter sun ;” and turning her face to the wall, her gentle 
spirit departed in peace. ; 





The Plague in London.—From the 2d volume of Rothelan. 


[ We subjoin the passage trom Rothelan above adverted to, as it is 
several years since we first selected and published it in the Albion, 
and it will be new to many of our readers. | 


In its malignancy, it engrossed the ill of all other maladies, and 
made doctors despicable. Of a potency equal to death, it possessed 
itself of all his armouries, and was itself the death of every other mor- 
tal distemper. The touch, yea, the very sight of the infected, was 
deadly; and its signs were so sudden, that fawilies seated in happiness 
at their meals have seen the plague-spot begin to redden, and have 
wildly scattered themselves forever. ‘The cement of society was dis- 
solved by it. Mothers, when they saw the sign of the infection on the 
babes at their bosom, cast them from them with abhorrence. Wild 
places Were sought for shelter;—some went into ships, and anchored 
themselves afar off on the waters. But the ange! that was pouring the 
vial had a foot on the sea as well as on the dry land. No place was 
so wild, that the plague did not visit—none so secret that the quick- 
sighted pestilence did not discover,—none could fly that it did not 
overtake. 

It wasas if Heaven had repented the making of mankind, and was 
shovelling them all into the sepulchre. Justice was forgotten, and her 
courts deserted. The terrified jailers fled from the felons that were 
in fetters ;—the innocent andthe guilty leagued themselves together, 
and kept withio their prisons for safety ;—the grass grew in the market- 
places ;—the cattle went moaning up and down the fields, wondering 
what had become of their keepers ;—the rooks and the ravens came 
into the towns, and built their nests in the mute belitries ;—silence was 
universal, save when some infected wreich was seen clamouring ata 
window. 

For a time all commerce was in coffins and shrouds; but even that 
ended. Shriit there was none; churches avd chapels were open, but 
neither priest nor penitent entered; all went to the charnel-house. 
‘he sexton and the physician were cast into the same deep and wide 
grave :—the testator and his heirs and executors were hurled from the 
same cart into the same hole together. Fires became extinguished, 
as if its element too had expired;—the seams of the sailorless ships 
yawned tothe sun. ‘Though doors were open, and coffers unwatched, 
there was no theft;—all offences ceased, and no crime but the univer- 
sal wo of the pestilence was heard of among men. The wells over- 
flowed, and the conduits ran to waste; the dogs banded themselves 
together, having lost their masters, and ran howling over all the land; 
horses perished of famine in their stalls; old friends but looked at one 
another when they met, keeping themselves far aloof; creditors claim- 
ed no debts, and courtiers periormed their promises; little children 
went wandering up and down, and numbers were seen dead ii all ccv- 
ners. Nor was it only in England that the plague so raged: it travel- 
led over a third part of the whole earth, like the shadow of an eclipse, 
as if some dreadful thing had been interposed between the world and 
the sun-source of life. 

he good Lady de Crosby died, the gentle Beatrice died, and Sir 
Amias, followed at a distance by Ralph Hanslay, went murmuring 
every where in quest of the infection, but he could not die. 

*“ * * * At that epoch, tor a short time there was a silence, and 
every person inthe street, fora moment stood still; and London was 
as dumb as a churchyard. Again the sound of a bell was heard; for 
it was that sound, so long unheard, which arrested the fugitive multi- 
tude, and caused their silence. At the third toll a universal shout 
arose, as When the herald proclaims the tidings of a great battle won, 
and then there was a second silence. 

The people fell on their knees, and with anthems of thankfulness 
rejoiced in the dismal sound of that tolling death-bell; for it was a sig- 
nal of the plague being so abated that men mightagain mourn for their 
triends, and bullow their remains with the solemnities of: burial. 
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DSUMUNAVD., 

It is rather remarkable that—whilst in the Commons condemnatory 
allusions to the recent newspaper prosecutions have been “ neither 


few nor far between’’—in the Upper House not a single observation 
has been allowed to escape from any of their Lordships on the subject. 





‘The presence of a Noble Duke—whose penchant for the vicinity of 


Battersea is well known—is supposed to have had an important effect 
in securing the silence of the patrician Senators. 

On Monday, George Parken, Esq., the Master Builder of Chatham 
Dockyard, resigned his office to William Stone, Esq., late of Deptford 
Vockyard. It appears that Mr. Parkin has been upwards of 57 years 
in his Majesty's service, of which he has been 24 years Master Ship- 
wright, and for the last 17 years filled that office in Chatham Dock- 
vard, during which time he has superintended the building and laun- 
ching of no less than 73 ships and vessels of war; among this number 
are nine line-of-battle ships, tour of which were first rates. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, 26th Feb., an action was brought 
by Mr. Cooper, a surgeon, between 50 and 60 years of age, residing 
an Seymour street, New-road, against a widow lady of the name of 
Bunning, aged 45, residing at Portsmouth, for abreach of promise of 
marriage. Wappeared by the evidence thatthe plaintiff had been induced 
to part with his house and business, through the persuasion of the de- 
fendant, in order to make suitable arrangements for their marriage; and 
after having so done, at the expiration of only 43 hours from the receipt 
of an affectionate letter, he received another letter from the defendant, 
declining altogether the connexion, and expressing her great regret 
at not being able to keep ber promise. On the part of the deten- 
dant there did not appear to be any other cause for the breaking off of 
the match than that the lady had determined to remain single for the 
remainder of her life.—The jury returned a verdict of the plaintiff, 
damages, £140. 

Another Elephant’s Tooth Found in Scotland.—Geologists are aware 
that two elephants’ tusks were found some vears ago in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kilmarnock, and also that another was discovered in 
digging the Union Canal. We finda third locality has just occur- 
red near Paisley, where‘a tusk and a grinder have been found in the 
neighbourhood, imbedded in a tenacious clay afew feet above the 
sandstone of a quarry. The clay is of considerable thickness, and is 
mixed with roll stones, mostly lime-stone, though uo rock of that sub- 
stance Oveurs within seyea miles of the place. 


Mr. O'Connell appears to be becoming more contented with the 
House, at least if outward signs go for any thing. Hitherto he has 
appeared in a large black coat; on Thursday he wore a gay green frock; 
he retains his large, or ‘Cardinal’s” hat, Mr. Byng, on the other 
hand, seems to admit the approach of age ; for the last half ceniury no 
man never saw him without his sporting buskins and boots; on Thars- 
day he presented himself to the Hon. House in “lean and slippered 
pantaloons,” though still in the enjoyment of a fine green old age. 


The general report in London is, that the Military Depots of Regi- 
ments will be reduced to one Captain, three Subalterns, and 50 men. 


In China there are 1,569 temples dedicated to Confucius. The 
offerings brought to the shrine during the spring and autuinn give rise 
to a consumption of 27,000 hogs, 2,800 sheep, 2,800 deer, and 27,000 
rabbits, besides 27,000 pieces of silk. 


Preperations are making for rebuilding the Argy!! Rooms, lately 
destroyed by fire. Last week the workmen commenced erecting the 
scaffolding, which was rendered the more necessary from the danger- 
ous state of the walls left standing, and which must be razed to the 
foundation. 


Death of Admiral Sir E. Harvey, Bart., M.P.—We regret to state 
thatthis gallant officer expired between one and two o'clock on Sa- 
turday last, at his seat, Rolls Park, near Chigwell, Essex. The gallant 
Admiral’s second daughter, Emma, was married only the Tuesday 
previous, so that the bridal apparel had not lost its freshness when it 
was exchanged for sable mourning. ‘I'hree candidates have already 
been mentioned as likely to contest the honour of representing the 
county—viz., Colonel Bramston, of Skreens; R. W. H. Dare, Esq., 
of Cranbrook, near Iiford; and Mr. Conyers.—Kent and Essex Mer- 
cury. 

Mr. Moore, (a brother of the illustrious officer who perished at Co- 
runna,) late Deputy Secretary at War, bas given up to the coun- 
try his retired allowance of £300, per annum, in consideration of the 
public exigencies. We are glad to find that Lord Camden’s generous 
example has not been entirely lost.— Times. 


The New President of the Royal Academy.—The following lines 
upon the newly elected President of the Royal Academy occur in 
“The English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” :— 

And here let Shee and Genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace ; 
To guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 
And trace the poet’s or the painter’s line ; 
Whose magic touch can bid the canvass glow, 
Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow ; 
While honours doubly merited attend 

The poet’s rival, but the painter’s friend. 


Death at Pleasure.—Dr. Cheyne, in one of bis medical treatises, 
narrates a case, the accuracy of which is established by an irrefraga- 
ble combination of evidence, of a man who could die, to all ap- 
pearance, at any time that be chose, and after having lain for a con- 
siderable period exactly as a corpse, was able, as it should seem, by a 
voluntary struggle, to restore to himself the appearance, and all the 
various functions, of animation and intellect. ‘‘ He could die or ex- 
pire when be pleased, and yet by an effort, or somehow, he could 
come to life again. He insisted so much upon our seeing the trial 
made, that we were at last forced to comply. We all three felt his 
pulse first; it was distinct, though small and thready, and the heart 
had its usual beating. He composed himself on bis back, and lay in 
a still posture for some time, while 1 held his right hand. Dr. Bay- 
nard laid his hand on his heart, and Mr. Skrine held a clear looking- 
glass to his mouth. I found bis pulse sink gradualiy, till at last I 
could not feel any by the most exact and nice touch. Dr. Baynard 
could not feel the least motion in his heart, nor Mr. Skrine perceive 
the least sort of breath on the bright mirror he held to his mouth. 
Then each of us, by turns, examined his arm, heart, and breath, but 
could not, by the nicest serutiny, discover the least symptom of life in 
him. We reasoned a !ong time about this odd appearance as well as 
we could, and, finding he still continued in that condition, we began 
.o sunclude that he had indeed carried the experiment too far, and at 
last we were satisfied ne was actually dead, and were just ready to 
leave him. ‘This continued about half anhour. By nine o'clock in 
the morning, in autumn, as we were going away, we observed some 
motion about the body, and upon examination found his pulse and 
the motion of his heart gradually returning; he began to breathe 
gently, and spoke softly. We were all astonished to the last degree at 
this unexpected change, and, after some further conversation with him 
and among ourselves, went away fully satisfied as to all the parttcu- | 
lars of the fact, but not able to form any rational scheme how to ac- 
count for it. He afterwards called for his attorney, added a codicil to 
his will, &c. and calmly and composedly died about five or six o'clock 
in the evening. 


A Sound Sleeper.—A French paper states that a Monsieur Maurice, 
a person 57 years old, and registrar of Teufengeres, in the depart- 
ment of Lower Seine, was found on the 31st of December last, lying 
asleep in the barn of a person named Bosset, having at that time slept 
sixteen days. During the last four years four similar accidents have 
befallen him: his first sleep took place in April 1826, and lasted ten 
days, the second five days, the third eight days, and tbe fourth six- 
teen days. 

Sir Gervase Clifton, of Yorkshire, near Leeds, was “ blessed with 
seven wives,” so the epilogue, of his own writing, says. ‘The first 
three, who were maidens, he calls ‘‘ honourable;” the second three, 
who were widows, he calls ‘‘ worshipful ;” and the seventh, who was 
a servant-maid, born under his own roof, be call his ‘‘ well-beloved.”’ 
Each of the six agreed to the marriage of the next before her death, 
and at that awful period were attended by their successors. Sir Ger- 
vase had several children by the last wife, some of whose descen- 
dants now evjoy the family estate. Le lies buried at the head of his 
Wives. 

The Duke of Newcastle has published a letter, in which he ex- 
presses vast indignation against Sir Francis Burdett, for having said in 
a late debate, ‘‘ that in early life he came into the House, but in what 
way? In defiance ef the law of the country he purchased a seat of a 
notorious boroughmonger, the Duke ot Newcastle. But the Noble 
Duke was no patron of his: he took his money for the seat, and left 
him an independent member, having purchased a right to speak in 
the house of representatives with the voice of an Englishman who 
loved the liberties of his country.’’ At these expressions, we say, the 
Duke is highly offended. He, ii appears, was a minor when the trans- 
action took place. 
into detail.’’ 


The Marquis of Downshire and the Farl of Limerick, it is said, are 








Hlis Grace says, “ bis hands are tied from entering [% 


country sustained by the vice of intoxication. There were, in Dun- 
dee and suburbs, five hundred public-bouses: reckoning to each of 
these only an income of £4 per week, (which would. not give more 
than £1 profit,) there would be spent in Dundee weekly on drink 
£2,000, or £104,000 per annum; and, allowing the same rate to the 
country generally, there would be as much drunk in the three king- 
doms, as would pay off the national debt, immense as it is, in fifteen- 
years. 

It is not a little remarkable that the land for the new church at 
Broughton, Derbyshire, was given by a Catholic gentleman, Vincent 
Eyre, Esq., and the stone for the sacred edifice is given by a Catholic 
baronet, Sir Henry Hunloke. 


The Irish in Manchester are said to amount to 30,000, or one fifth 
of the whole population. 

The Duke of Devonsire visited the Siamese youths on Wecnesday, 
and appgared to be much interested in this interesting phenomenon. 
The Bishop of London also visited the youths.—Feb. 27. 


At the Admiralty Sessions held at Gibraltar on the 20th of January, 
Benito de Soto, mariner of the brig El Defensor de Pedro, was found 
guilty of piratically boarding the English barque the Morning Star, on 
the 19th February, 1828, on her passage from Ceylon to England, 
about one league from the Isle of hesnnalata, and condemned to death. 
He was hanged, pursuant to his sentence, at the Moorish Castle, on the 
25th, and made a full confession of guilt. 

War Office, March 22, 1830.—Memorandum.—The h.p. of the under- 
mentioned officers has been cancelled from the 23d instant, inclusive, 
upon their receiving a commuted allowance for their commissions :— 
Ens. J. Ilenniker, De Roll’s Regt. Ens. A. Stanley, 87th F., Hosp. 
Asst. W. Balmain; Lt. G. B. Shenley, Unatt.; Lt. F. Ross, Cavalry 
Staff Corps; 2d Lt. C. F. MacMahon, Cape Regt.; Lt. R. Simpson, 
25th F.; Ens. E. Armstrong, 104th F.; Lt. H. A. Bowen, 103d F.; 
Lt. J.T. Ray, 45th F.; Lt. J. Bruce, Rifle Brigade; Asst. Surg. P. Fitz- 
patrick, 51st F’.; Staff-Surg. G. Hilson has also been allowed to ret. from 
the service, receiving a commuted allowance for his commission. 

Tonnage of British Merchant Vessels which entered the several 
Ports in Great Britain from abroad in the following years: 





ee i 1,415,000 | 1826, . . .°. . . 1,950,000 
ee . 1,625,000] 1827, . .. . . . 2,087,000 
a 1,600,000 | 1828, . . . . . . 2,024,000 
Ss es LORETO... .«. Sl ss 4 
1825, 2,144,000 


This table is exclusive of vessels employed in our coasting trade, or 
in the intercourse with Ireland. 

The number of seamen employed by our merchants is somewhat 
less in peace than in war, as well from the quicker performance of 
voyages as from the smaller crews required when there is no danger 
of hostite attacks. But that the number of seamen employed in our 
merchantmen is both great at present and likely to increase, we have 
satisfactory evidence from the above mentioned Table, and from an 
official Return made very recently to Parliament. which specifies both 
the total of our tonnage engaged in foreign trade, and the portion ot 
it employed in the trade with each country. From this interesting 
document we extract the number of— 

British seamen employed iu our trade with the following countries, 
in the year 1829 :— 





Russia . PRR OeGEe «6 0 ace le eee 
Prussia . 5,800] China .. ‘ . 2,800 
Germany 5,300 | United States of America 2,700 
Netherlands 6,800 | Our W. India Colonies 14,400 
France 9,000 | Canada and the North 
Portugal ., ; . «< 200 American Colonies 20,000 
ee | | er ar 1,800 
Italy . . . . . + » 3,000} Whale Fishery .. . . 4,400 
122,000 


Total British Seamen employedin1829, . . . . 
Total British Tonnage,. . . . . . . . 2,184,040 

The following tributes are paid annually by different governments 
to the Dey of A)siers:-—The Two Sicilies, 24,000 bard dollars, and 
presents to the amount of 20,000; Portugal, 24,000, and presents 
20,000; Sweden and Denmark, in ammunition, &c. 4,000; and every 
ten years, on renewal of the treaties, 10,000, besides consular presents. 
Tuscany pays no annual tribute, but gives a present of 25,000 dollars 
on each change of Consul. Sardinia, Spain, Hanover, and Bremen, 
pay no annual tribute, but give presents on the change of Consuls. 
‘The Papal States and Austria give neither tribute nor consular pre- 
sents. England, France, and tue United States, pay no tribute, but 
bestow sinall consular presents. 

Legal Anomalies.—'To burn a house of which the occupant is a 
tenant at will, is capital, bat if he has a lease, it is only a misdemeanor. 
—To wound cattle is a capital crime, to wound a man is enly a misde- 
meanor.—A gentleman of large property may hunt on the ground of 
aman of small property, while the man of small property may not 
hunt on his own ground.—Peers and members of Parliament cannot 
be arrested for debt but their creditors may.—A poor man is hanged 
for taking a loaf of bread out of a baker's shop to satisfy the cravings 
of nature, the baker who cheats the whole parish is only fined afew 
shillings. 

From a report addressed from the island of Syra, on the 24th of last 
September, to the British and Foreign School Society, in London, it 
would appear that schools on the Lancasterian system, have been 
established in the following islands of the Archipelago :—At Syra, one 
school, with 500 children—at Andros two schools, one of 140 and 
another of 120 children—at Tino, one school, 150 children—at Myconi, 
one school, 155 children—at Samos, two schools—at Kalumno, one 
school, 80 children—at Naxos, two schools, the one of 180 and the 
other of 10U children—at Paros, one sctiool, 106 children—at Anasi, 
one school—at Santorine, one school—at Gambusa, one school, 80 
children—at Thermia, two schools—in the Morea, several—at Egina, 
one schiool—at Zea, one school. 

There isa bill now before Parliament “to make provision for the 
lighting, watching, cleansing, and paving of parishes in England and 
Wales,” in which it is made an offence in any person “ to fly any kite, 
drive any hoop, or play at foot-ball, or any other game or games, to 
the annoyance of any passenger or traveller.” 

A gigantic enterprise has just been set on foot in Holland, which is 
no other than an attempt to drain the celebrated Lake at Haarlem. 
This vast piece of water, which covers a surface of fifty thousand acres, 
was the effect of an inundation which happened about two centuries 
ago. An association for emptying it has been formed, with a capital of 
six millions of florins. 


Progress of Improvement.—Mr. Littleton, in presenting a petition, 





destined to receive the honour of the Irish ribbon. 

The Duke of Wellington has, it is said, agreed to advance £200,000 
for the completion of the ‘Thames Tunnel. 

Value of the King’s Speech.—During the past week, a petty printer | 
of Sheffield has had persons standing in the Market-place and other | 
parts of the town with large printed placards, on which were the fol- | 
lowing words :—‘ Cobbett’s Lectures, price 3d., sold here. Any per-} 
son purchasing a copy may have the King’s Speech gratis.”’ 

Mr. Cobbett states, in his Saturday’s Register, that he has returned 
to tow, after an absence of fifty-three days, and a journey of 667 
miles, during which be made seven and twenty speeches, occupying in 
the whole about sixty-one hours. He announces his intention of im 
mediately setting out on another lecturing tour. The speculation 
appears to answer. 

On-Monday evening week, a lecture on temperance was delivered 
by William Cruikshank, (a carter!) in the Caledonian-hall, Dundee. 





He entered upon calculations to show the immense loss which the 





the other evening, from a place in the Staffordshire potteries, signed 
by nine thousand persons, stated that there was not one mark’s man (a 
man unable to write,) amongst all the petitioners. A few years ago 


| more than half of the population of that district were mark’s men. 


———— 
THE LATE EMPRESS OF BRAZIL. 
By Dr. Walsh, author of a Journey from Constantinople. 


‘Tt was now that the emperor, dreading the consequences of the 
growing spirit which was spreading through the southern states, re- 
solved in person to arrest its progress, ashe had done on former occa- 
sions; and, on the 24ih of November, 1826, he embarked for the Isle 
of St. Catherine, Rio Grande, from whence be landed on the couti- 
nent, and proceeded to the frontiers. The circumstance connected 
with the departure was the cause of a domestic calamity which has 
been deeply felt and deplored all over Brazil. Itis far from my desire 
to communicate to you the private scandal which circulates at Rio as 
profusely asin Europe ; but I wish to give you a faithful detail of events 
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involve the morals and happiness of a people, without respect 
0 persons ; for public opinion is a tribunal before which every one 
must appear, and the higher his rank in society, the more he is amena- 


ble to its decisigns. On visiting the province of St. Paul’s on a for- 
mer occasion, he had met with a lady who had attracted his attention 
in no ordinary degree: by the connivance, it is said, of her own bro- 
ther, an interview was arranged, and from that time he became at- 
tached to her to a passionate excess. He created her Marehioness of 
Santos,—built a palace for her close by that at S. Christovao,—ac- 
knowledged her child as his own, by the title of Duchess of Goyaz,“— 
and so far forgot what was due to the private feelings of her he was 
bound to cherish and respect, that he had this person appointed one 
of the ladies-in-waiting to his wife. ‘These are matters of public noto- 
riety, of which the evidence exists in the facts themselves. ‘They 
were borne with a meek and uncomplaining submission by the empress; 
but on the night of bis embarkation for St, Catherine’s,a circumstance 
occurred which roused even her gentle spirit. She had acquiesced, 
from a sense of duty, in such arrangements as her husband was pleased 
to make ; but she would not sacrifice the respect she owed herself, by vi- 
siting her unworthy attendant, nor seem to countenance vice by such a 
public mark of apparent approbation ; a painful discussion took place, 
and immediately after his departure, the empress was taken alarmingly 
ill. The indications of her illness commenced with great severity, she 
being then in the first stage of pregnancy. The bulletins of her health, 
published at the time, which I have read, contain details of symptoms 
with an indelicate, indeed I may say, a disgusting accuracy, which f 
am not disposed to copy or translate. ‘They were principally affec- 
tions connected with her state, and seriously afflicting her with spas- 
modic and nervous attacks. The whole science of Brazilian medi- 
cine was exhausted, and the enumeration of ‘epispasticos, friccoes, 
sanguesuxes, banbos, catharticos, antispasmodicos, nauseates,’ and 
divers other means which are pompously detailed, afford abundant 
proof how much she must have suffered, both from doctors and disease. 
Beside the aid of medicine, every thing was resorted to which the re- 
Jigion of the country prescribed as efficacious on solemn occasions,— 
processions of the different religious orders, and visitations of images 
of reputed sanctity. Among these, one is gravely mentioned, which 
can hardly fail to excite a melancholy smile, even on so sad an occa- 
sion. Her particular patroness, and at whose shrine she paid assidu- 
ous adoration during her life-time, was Nossa Senhora da Gloria; she, 
therefore, was partioularly interested in her recovery, and ‘ the people,’ 
said one account, ‘could not see without the strongest emotion of 
piety, her image, which never condescended to issue from its temple, 
tor the first time, on this occasion, under a heavy shower of rain, visit- 
ing the princess, who never failed on Sundays to be found at the foot 
of her altar.’ Alas, poor lady! even such condescension was as una- 
vailing as the medicines under which she suffered. On the 2d of De- 
cember, premature labour came on; she was delivered of a male child 
a few months old, and experienced some slight remission of the symp- 
toms; but they soon after returned with such violence, that all hope 
of life was abandoned. It was then that her very amiable disposition 
displayed itself. After having humbly received the last rites of her 
chureh, she called around her all the domestics of her establishment, 
and while they stood, shedding tears of real sympathy and feeling, 
baside her bed, she asked them in succession whether she had injured 
or offended them by word or deed, as she could not leave the world 
with the impression on ber mind that any one remembered aught 
against her, for which she could make reparation. ‘The whole tenor 
ot her domestic life had been so. good and condescending to others, 
that nothing could be recolleeted that was not so, and her attendants 
only answered by irrepressible sobs and tears, which ber humility and 
kindness had excited. On this occasion, it is said, the person who 
had been the cause of all her domestic afflictions was proceeding to 
her apartment; but as she was the last person whom she could 
wisit to see about her, a representation was made on the impro- 
priety of her entering the empress’s chamber, and adding by her 
presence to the sufferings of her imperial mistress. Yet she persist- 
ed, in right of ber office as camareira, in making her way, with a 
total disregard of all feeling and sense of propriety on such a solemn 
occasion, notwithstanding strong remonstrances madé*o her; and 
was hardly at length repulsed by the firmness and zood sense of 
some of the attendants, who were afterwards dismissed tor their inter- 
ference, On the 11th of December, at ten o’clock in (he morning, the 
empress was relieved from her acute sufferings by death, having to the 
last sustained her illness with a meek and pious fortitude. She pe- 
rished in the prime of life, and just before in apparent health, at the 
early age of twenty-nine years ten months and nineteen days. Ter 
tuneral was conducted with @ pomp and splendour hitherto unknown 
in Brazil. : 4 
“ There were, however, parts of this solemnity which were no less 
affecting than they were rational and appropriate to the sad occasion. 
Of all such ceremony, the beijamao, or kissing the hand, forms an 
essential part. The hand of the deceased is extended, and for the 
Jast time those who loved and respected the living, come to take an 
affectionate leave of all that remained of them. On this occasion 
her children approached to pay this. solemn duty to their mother. 
"They were led respectively by the chamberlains of the court to the 
side of the coffin, and their kissed her extended hand. ‘They were 
all too young to feel any strong impression of what they were doing, 
except the eldest, Dona Maria. The young Queen of Portugal, Lam 
told, showed extraordinary sensibility for her age. She sobbed and 
wept bitterly, and seemed deeply and affectionately impressed with 
the recollection of ber good mother.” 
She was greatly and generally lamented: and Dr. W. adds:— 
“When the Empress first came to Brazil, she is represented ao ex- 
ceedingly engaging and lovely; her fair skin, clear complexion, blue 
eyes, an blond | hair, were pleasingly contrasted with the dark locks, 
brown tint, and sallow. visages, of the ladies abouther. But she soon 
neglected these advantages; she had not the least personal vanity, and 
became utterly careless of her appearance, as of a thing altogether of 
no consideration. She went abroad with large thick boots, loaded 
with great tarnished spurs, such as are worn by the mineiros. She 
wrapped herself up in a clumsy great coat and a man’s hat, and in this 
way sat herself astride on ahorse, and rode through all parts of the 


town. Itis true, this mode of riding is ulways practised in the provin- 


ces, andLhave never seen a woman there ride otherwise; and she 
adopted it from a wish to conciliate, in complying with the customs of 
the people among whom she came to reside; t ough in Rio, where 
European habits and the usages of more polished countries have mo- 
delied the opinions of the natives, it is considered as course and in- 
delicate. hen she became a mother, she was as negligent of her 
person at home as abroad. Her hair, which was long, and without 
curl, she suffered to hang lank and loose about ber face and shoulders ; 
and the defects of her person became every day more conspicuous. 
She hada large Austrian nether lip, and the thick neck which is cha- 
racteristic of the people of Vienna, and gives them the appearance of 
being bossu. When she first appeared as a bride, with ali the advanta- 
ges of youth and dress, these defects were not apparent; but when 
neglect and indifference, and the duties of a mother succeeded, they 
were but too conspicuous, and added. it is said, to the estrangement 
of her husband, who was himself scrupulously neat in his person, as 
all the Brazilians are, and exacted a similar attention from those about 
him. Ihave heard her much censured for this negiect of herself, 
as an attention to her person might have secured to her the en- 
during the affections of her husband, as well as his high esteem, which 
she never lost. But these trifling faults, if faults they could be called, 
were lost in her many amiable and excellent qualities. Her charity 
was so boundless, that she never could resist an application. When 
she went abroad, she carried her pocket full of silver, which she took 





* The young lady who so lately touched on England, on her yoyage 
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leasure in distributing to every one in distress. In this way, her al- 
owance could never keep pace with her generosity. She was a most 
kind and indulgent mistress to every one around her; an affectionate 
mother, and a dutiful and submissive wife, under all her provocations. 
She added to this a conduct the most correct and blameless, and an 
unaffected affability aud condescension in her high state, which every 
body felt and acknowledged. Her love of literature and the fine arts 
was a distinguished feature in her character; and her talent for letter- 
writing, both in French and her native language, is highly spoken of, 
which she exercised with effect for the benefit of Brazil. fer father- 
in-law, Dom John equally loved and respected her; and it was her letter 
to him that effectually reconciled him to the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the country. I have been more particular in noticing the 
death and character of this lady, because she was the first Empress of 
the new world. Had she lived, her conduct might have had an im- 
portant influence on that of ber sex here; and the females of Brazil 
would have been formed on her good model.” 

She left five chiidren:—* Dona Maria da Gloria, Queen of Portu- 

gal, born April 4, 1819; Dona Januaria, born March 11, 1821; Dona 

aula Mariana, born Feb. 17, 1823; Dona Francisca Carolina, born 
Aug. 2, 1824; Dom Pedro d’Alcantara, [mperial Prince uf Brazil, and 
heir apparent to the throne, born Dec. 2, 1825. She had another 
child, a boy, Dom Joao Carlos, but he fell a victim to the auxiliary 
Portuguese. When they were breaking the windows, and outraging 
the inhabilants in 1822, his tather thought it necessary to send off his 
wife and family from Rio to Santa Cruz, a royal residence about seven- 
teen leagues distant. They set out suddenly, ina moment of great 
alarm, without any convenience, and were exposed to a wet and cold 
night, after a very hot day; and the death of the child was the conse- 
quence, who caught a fever and died. This circumstance Dom Pedro 
pathetically laments, in his correspondence with his father; and in ac- 
cusing the Portuguese at that time of causing the death of his son and 
heir, adds another reason for his hostillity tothem. The Brazilians im- 
plicate others in this charge. Application had been made to the com- 
mander of the Doris frigate, then lying in the harbour, to receive the 
princess and family on board, and convey them by sea to Santa Cruz. 
Though it was the obvious duty of the English to preserve a strict neu- 
trality, yet answer was sent that they would be received ; but they, for 
some reason, did not go. Notwithstanding, the Brazilians still affirm 
that the English were notoriously favourable to the Portuguese, and 
for that reason would not receive the royal family; and so that heir 
apparent was sacrificed. It is remarkable that an eldest son of the 
house of Braganza has never reigned, some accident or circumstance 
always having occurred to preveat it. When this young prince was 
born, it was universally sdid that he would not succeed his tather; and 
the event so unexpectedly occurring, has confirmed the Brazilians in 
the belief that their prediction was well-founded.” 
—— 


THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 


Adventures in the Rifle Brigude, in the Peninsula, France, and the Ne- 
therlands, from i809 to 1815. By Capt. J. Kincaid. 


The spectator of, and actor in, many a sanguinary fray, Captain 
Kincaid, of the Rifles, has here exchanged his sword for the pen, and 
brought before us a great number of very curious incidents. Accus- 
tomed to scenes of blood-shed, his mode of telling these stories cer- 
tainly appears to us to be sometimes rather too flippant and facetious ; 
but we home critics, have no right to judge those too strictly who 
have had their heads broken in warfare, and so often risked life and 
limb as to come at last to set small value upon either. Allowing Cap- 
tain Kincaid, therefore, to negative the poet's line, 

** He jests at scars who never felt a wound ;” 

we shall content ourselves with quoting some of his most piquant and 
characteristic anecdotes. 

‘** Oa our arrival at Valle, on the 12th of November, we found the 
enemy behind the Rio Maior, occupying the heights of Santarem, and 
exchanged some shots with their advanced. posts. In the course of 
the night we experienced one of the most tremendous thunder-storms 
which used to precede the Wellington victories, and which induced us 
to expect a general action on the following day. J had disposed my- 
self to sleep in a beautiful green hollow way, and, before I had time 
to dream of the effects of their heavy rains, I found myself floating 
most majestically towards the river, in afair way of becoming food 
for the fishes.—I ever after gave those inviting-looking spots a wide 
berth, as I found that they were regular water-courses. 

“ We lay four months in this situation, divided only by a rivulet, 
without once exchanging shots. Every evening, at the hour 

“When bucks to dinner go, and cits to sup,’ 

it was our practice to dress for sleep ;. we saddied our horses, buckled 
on our armour, and lay down, with the bare floor for a bed and a stone 
fora pillow, ready for eny thing and reckless of every thing but the 
honour of our corps and country ; for I will say (to save the expense 
of a trumpeter) that a more devoted set of fellows were never asso- 
ciated. We stood to our arms every morning at an hour before day- 
break, and remained there until a grey horse could be seen a mile off, 
(which is the-military criterion by which daylight is acknowledged, 
and the hour of surprise past,) when we proceeded to unharness, and 
to indulge in such luxuries as our toilet and our table afforded. 

“‘ Our piquet-post, at the bridge, became a regular lounge for the 
winter, to all manner of folks. [used to be much amused at seeing 
our naval officers come up from Lisbon riding on mules, with huge 
ships’ spy-glasses, like six-puunders, strapped across the backs of their 
saddles. Their first question invariably was, ‘Who is that fellow 
there?’ (pointing to the enemy’s sentry, close to us); and, on being 
told that he was a Frenchman, ‘ Then why the devil don’t you shoot 
him?’ Repeated acts of civility passed between the French and us 
during this tacit suspension of hostilities. The greyhounds of an 
officer followed a hare, on one occasion, into their lines, and they 
very politely returned them. 1 was one niglit on piquet, at the end of 
the bridge, when a ball came from the French sentry and struck the 
burning billet of wood round: which we were sitting ; and they sent in 
a flag of truce, next morning to apologise for the accident, and to say 
that it had been done by a stupid fellow of asentry, who imagined 
that people were advancing upon him. We admitted the apology, 
though we knew well enough that it had been done by @ malicious 
rather than a stupid fellow, from the situation we occupied. General 
Junot, one day reconnoilering, was severely wounded by a sentry ; 
and Lord Wellington, knowing that they were at that time destitute 
of every thing in the shape of comfort, sent to request his aceeptance 
of any thing that Lisbon afforded that could be of any service to him ; 
but the French general was too much of a politician to admit the want 
of any thing.” 

So much for Santarem: at the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo 

“The fifth division, which had not been employed in the siege, 
marched in, and took charge of the town onthe morning of the 20th, 
and we prepared to returnto our cantonments. Lord Wellington 
happened to be riding in at the gate at the time that we were march- 
ing out, and had the curiosity to ask the officer of the leading compa- 
ny what regiment it was; for there was scarcely a vestige of uniform 
among the men, some of whom were dressed in Frenchmen’s coats, 
some in white breeches and huge jack boots, some with cocked hats 
and queues; most of their swords were fixed on their rifles, and stuck 
full of hams, tongues, and loaves of bread; apd not afew were carry; 

‘here never was a better masked corps. * * * # 

‘‘ Several men of our division, who had deserted while we were 
blockading Ciudad Rodrigo, were taken when it fell, and were sen- 
tenced to be shot.—Lord Wellington extended mercy to every one 
who could procure any thing like a good character from his officers ; 
buat siz of them, who could not, were paraded and shot, in front of the 
division, near the village of Ituera. Shooting appears to me to be a 
cruel kind of execution, for twenty balls may pierce a man’s body 
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men remained standing after the first fire, and the provost-marshal was 
obliged to putan end to their sufferings, by placing the muzzie of a 
piece at each of their heads.”’. 

The description of what the writer saw of the battle of Vittoria is 
extremely interesting, and affords a good picture of such a day ; which 
we purpose to insert, if possible, in a subsequent No., and pass to that 
of the Nivelle. 

“Towards the endof the action, Col. Barnard was struck with a 
inusket-ball, which carried him clean off his horse. ‘The enemy, see- 
ing they had shot an officer of rank, very maliciously kept up a heavy 
firing on the spot, while we were carrying him under the brow of the 
hill. ‘The ball having passed through the lungs, he was spitting blood, 
and, at the moment, had every appearance of being in a dying state ; 
but, to our joy and surprise, he, that day month, rode up to the bat- 
talion, when it was in action, near Bayoune; and I need not add, that 
he was received with three hearty cheers. A curious fact occurred in 
our regiment at this period. Prior to the action of the Nivelle, an ow! 
had perched itself on the tent of oneof our officers (Lieut. Doyle). 
‘This officer was killed in the batele, and the owl was afterwards seen 
on Capt. Duncan’s tent. His brother officers quizzed bim on the sub- 
Ject, by telling him he was the next onthe list; a joke which Capt. D. 
did not much relish ; and it was prophetic, as he soon alterwards felt 
at ‘Tarbes.”’ 

In the attack on Toulouse, we are told of ome of the few good things 
said by Wellington during the war:— 

“The Spaniards, anxious to monopolize all the glory, [rather think, 
moved on to the attack a little to0 soon, and before the British division 
on their left were in readiness to co-operate; however, be that as it 
may, they were soon in a blaze of fire, and began walking through it, 
at first, with a great show of gallantry and determination; but their 
courage was not altogether screwed up to the sticking point, and the 
nearer they came to the critical pass, the less prepared they seemed to 
meet it, until they all finally faced to the right about, and came back 
upon us as fast as their hee!s could carry them, pursued by the enemy. 
We instantly advanced to their relief, and concluded that they would 
have rallied behind us; but they had no idea of doing any thingof the 
kind; for, when with Cuesta and some of the other Spanish generals 
they had been accustomed, under such circumstances, to run a hun- 
dred miles at atime; so that, passing through the intervals of eur di- 
vision, they went clear off to the rear, and we never saw them more 
The moment the French found us interpose between them and the 
Spaniards, they retired within their works.—The only remark that 
Lord Wellington was said to have made on their conduct, after wait- 
ing to see whether they would stand after they got out of the reach ot 
the enemy’s shot, was, ‘ Well, d— me, if ever [ saw ten thousand meu 
run a race before !’”’ 

Into the glorious consummation of so many victories at Waterloo 
we have not room to travel: but must end our notice with avery short 
extract of Capt. Kineaid’s conclusion:— 

“It will (says he) ever be a matter of dispute what the result of that 
day would have been without the arrival of the Prussians: but it is 
clear to me that Lord Wellington would not have tought at Waterloo 
unless Blucher bad promised to aid him with thirty thousand men, as 
be required that number to put him on a numerical footing with his 
adversary. Itis certain that the promised aid did not come in time to 
take any share whatever in the battle. Itis equally certain that the 
enemy had, long before, been beaten into a mass of ruin, in condition 
for nothing but running, and wanting but an apology to do it; and I 
will ever maintain that Lord Wellington’s last advanee would have 
made it the same victory had a Prussian never been seen there. The 
field of battle, next morning, presented a frightful scene of carnage ; 
it seemed as if the world had tumbled to pieces, and three-fourths of 
every thing destroyed in the wreck. The ground running parallel to 
the front of where we had stood was so thickly strewed with fallen 
men and horses, that it was difficult to step clear of their bodies; ma- 
ny of the former still alive, and imploring assistance, which it was not 
in our power to bestow. ‘The usual salutation on meeting an acquain- 
tanee of another regiment after an aetion was to ask, who had been 
hit? Hat on this oceasion it was, ‘Who’s alive?’ Meeting one, next 
morning, a very little fellow, I asked him what had happened to them 
yesterday? ‘I'll be hanged,’ says he, ‘if I know any thing at all about 
the matter, for I was all day trodden in the inud and galloped over by 
every scoundrel who hada horse ; and, in short, that I only owe my 
existence, to my insignificance.’ ‘Two of our men, on the morning 0 
the 19th, lost their lives by a very melancholy accident. They were’ 
cutting up a captured ammunition wagon for firewood, when one of 
their swords striking against a nail, sent a spark among the powder. 
When I looked in the direction of the explosion, I saw the two poor 
fellows about twenty or thirty feet up in the air. On falling to the 
ground, though lying on their backs or bellies, some extraordinary effort 
of nature, caused by the agony of the moment, made them spring from 
that position, five or six times, to the height of eight or ten feet, just 
as a fish does when thrown on the ground after being newly caught. 
It was so unlike a scene in real life, that it was impossible to witness 
it without forgetting, for a moment, the horror of their situation. | 
ran to the spot along with others, and found that every stitch of clothes 
had been burnt off; and they were[black as ink all over. They were 
still alive. and told us their names, otherwise we could not have re- 
cognised them ; and, singular enough, they were able to walk off the 
ground with a little support, but died shortly after. Among other offi- 
cers who fell at Waterloo, we lost one of the wildest youths that ever 
belonged to the service. He seemed to have a prophetic notion ot 
his approaching end; for be repeatedly told us, in the early part of the 
morning, that he knew the devil would have him before night. I shali 
relate one anecdote of him, which occurred while we were in Spain. 
He went, by chance, to pass the day with two officers quartered at « 
neighbouring village, who happened to be, that day, engaged to. dine 
with the clergyman. Knowing their visitor’s mischievous propensi- 
ties they were at first afraid to make him one of the party; but, after 
schooling him into a suitable propriety of behaviour, and exacting a 
promise of implicit obedience, they, at last, ventured to take him. 
On their arrival, the ceremony of introduction hud just been gone 
through, and their host seated at an open window, when a favourite 
cat of his went purring about the young gentleman’s boots, who. 
catching it by the tail, and giving it two or three preparatory swings 
round his bead, sent it lying out of the window where the parson was 
sitting, who only prey 2 it by suddenly stooping. ‘The only apolo- 
gy the youngster made for his conduct was, ‘ Egad, I think 1 asto- 
nished that fellow !’ but whether it was the cat or the parson he meant 
I never could leart... About twelve o’clock, on the day after the bat- 
tle, we commenced our march for Paris. I shall, therefore, leave my 
readers at Waterloo, in the hope that, among the many stories of ro- 
mance to which that and the other celebrated fields gave birth, the 
foregoing unsophisticated one of an eye-witness may not have been 
found altogether uninteresting.” 





Luipevial Parliament, 
UNION OF CIVIL.AND MILITARY OFFICES. 
House of Commons, March 9. 

On the question, on Tuesday, that the report of the Committee of 
Supply be bronght up, Mr. R. GORDON moved as an amendment; 

“* That it is the opinion of this House, that as certain regulations are 
in force by which Half-pay Officers of the Navy, Army, Ordnance, or 
Marines, are prevented from receiving the whole or part of their half- 
pay, during the period they may enjoy the emoluments of any civil 
office, it is expedient and just that the same regulations shall extend to 
all officers of the Army, Navy, Ordnance, or Marines, in the receipt 
of full pay or of profit from Naval or Military allowances, or from 
emoluments from Naval or Military appointments.” 

Mr, Gordon did not object to a military man holding a civil office; 
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but whenhe did hold a civil employment, he ought not to enjoy a 
greater benefit than a civilian holding a similar situation. For exam- 
ple, if any person holding a Parliamentary pension obtain a civil em- 
ployment, the practice up to this time has been that he make bis elec- 
tion between the one and the other: if he accepted the one, the other 
immediately abated. A_ military officer on full pay, accepting a civil 
situation, did not relinquish thereupon the full pay: but the holder oi 
half-pay lost it instantly. Inthat there was anything but fairness, 

Sir F. Burdett and Mr. C. Fergusson opposed the amendment. 

Sir H. HAR DINGE adwmitted the pertect fairness of the statement 
made by the Hon. Member who had just sat down. Nothing could be 
more fairer or more courteous than his observations, and he congratu- 
lated the gentlemen on half pay on their possessing so able an advo- 
cate. With respect, in the first place, to the alterations made in (be 
year 1320, and the change by the Finance Committee, he at the time, 
as now, pronounced that change to be exceedingly ill-judged. It was 
neither economical nor politic. Asan illustration of the effect which 
the refnsal to allow half pay to be retained by officers accepting oiler 
appointments, he would instance the case of a Captain appointed to 
the situation of Barrack Master. The pay of a Barrack Masier Was 
7s. Gd.—the half pay of a Captain7s. If a Captain accepted a Bar- 
rack Mastership, he lost his half pay—the two together were but 14s. 
tid. If he resigned the one for the other, he undertook heavy and la- 
borious duties, considerable responsibility, the expense and inconve- 
nience of a residence abroad—all for 6d. aday. Upon those grounds, 
and he thought them sufficient, he disapproved of tie change, and he 
thought it productive of the most evident injustice. He thought that 
full pay or retired allowances granted for military services ought to be 














retained, and certainly thought the same rule ought to apply to half 


pay; but not in the manner in which the resolution would seek to 
make it. In the service there were under the rank of Major General, 
»,260 officers on full pay, and of that number there were only three in 
the civil service whom he could discover. There was one in a Co- 
lonial situation—there was a Captain Turner, as Secretary to the Go- 
vernor of Bermuda; but be had no staff pay as Aid-de-Camp. ‘The 
ti:ird was in the 7th Regiment, stationed at Botany Bay, where he held 
the situation of Clerk to the Council, for which be received £100 a 
year. He was perfectly ready to discuss the question asthe Honoura- 
ble Member had proposed to discuss it, as a matter of ancient usage; 
but he thought upon examination it would be found that the ancient 
usage was rather against the Honourable Member than against the 
views which be (Sir H. H.) took of the question. Now let them take 
the case of Colonels of Regiments—they always retained the emolu- 
ments of their regiments, notwithstanding any civil situation to which 
they might be appointed—that hed always been the practice; and he 
would contend that it was a practice which ought to be continued. 
"L'o go back to the case of the Duke of Marlborough, which was going 
back far enough—and the ease of the Duke of Mariborough was one 
which he trusted the Honourable Member for Montrose would ac- 
knowledge as an authority of some weight—that distinguished indi- 
vidual held the First Regiment of Guards, the office of Master Gene- 
ralot the Ordnance, and of Constable of the Tower. The Duke of 
Wellington held the same offices, and under the same circumstances, 
andto that, he expected, no one would be found to enter a valid ob- 
jecion. Asto what the Honourable Member said respecting his Right 
iToaourable Friend near him, and himself, be saw nothing invidious in 
the comparison. 
hisRight Honourable Friend. In due time,if he lived, he might expec 
tvattain the same rankin the army as his Right Honourable Friendt 
bu autil they should stand upon the same footing professionally, he; 
cvclared himself quite content with the advantage he then possessed. 
dis Right Honourable Friend had a regiment; the income of a regi- 
uuent generally averaged about £1000 a year. Previous to the ap- 
p intment of his Right Hon. Friend tothe situation he at present held, 
li was Governor of Edinburgh Castle. ‘That he resigned; and be at 
present holds the office of Governor of Fort George, which produced 
A470; sothat the whole of his reward for a life of military service 
was about £1,500 a year. To punish him by taking that away, mere- 
}) because he undertook to serve the State in some other way, was 
arything but fair and equal justice. When General Fitzpatrick held 
tie office of Secretary at War, he had long been inefficient as a military 
officer. He was given a regiment, and enjoyed tie full pay, with ati 
the emoluments of the office. ‘There.was another case—that of the 
“igutenant Governor of the Tower, and the Surveyor General of the 
‘irdnance, who had each £1,200 a year. Were either of those offi- 

es to give up their regiments, they would just receive £200 a year 
‘or their services. What motive, then, could they have for accepting 
ofi¢et Let the House only look at the grounds upon which the Ho- 
numable Member pressed his motion. He said they dealt harshly 
wih the half pay officers, and he called upon them to deal as harshly 
wih those upon full pay; for wherein Jay the difference ?—The ofli- 
ceiwho received full pay had earned it as well, and was as justly en- 
titled to it as the officer upon half pay. ‘The Hon. Member seemed 


| topropose, that when a General Officer received a civil appointment, 


 heshould immediately resign his regiment; but the income of that 
reziment Was given chiefly on account of the great responsibility 
wiich the Colonel of a regiment necessarily undertook. A Colonel 
wis often bound to pay large sums to Government on account of the 
~elOus persons connected with the regiment who might happen to be- 
ome defaulters. Recently he had to call upon the Colonel of a regi- 
unrat for asum of £1500; upon another, for £1800; upon another, 
‘or £2000, though the last mentioned sum was afierwards reduced to 
£4100. Colonels of regiments were answerable for agents for cloth- 
| in: and for a variety of other matters, for which they could not be 
i lied to if their incomes were withdrawn or suspended. Within 
‘ly present year, ten General Officers had been appointed to regi- 
nents, and be had struck an average—he found that the average pe- 
id of service was thirty-nine years, and their average age fifty-five 
ars. ‘The 130 regiments in the service afforded the only prizes in 
a profession to 13,000 officers on full and half pay belonging to it. 
Would the [fouse be disposed to withdraw those prizes? He hoped, 
it with these facts before them, they would see the necessity rather 
{ejecting than of adopting the Resolution of the Hon. Gentleman. 
| Ir. HUSKISSON recommended that the amendment should 
vewithdrawn—only, however, in point of present expediency. He 
thught that the time was come when the whole system ot. super- 
anuations, allowances, pensions, and half-pay must, from the circum- 
twees of the country, become a subject of investigation. 'The House 
| suht to go into such an inquiry, not with reference solely to balf-pay 
| or all pay, but with reference to every kind of salary. It would be 
we forthe Government to take up this subject; but if it did not, and 
‘{ » Other member more competent to the task did, he did not know 
haihe should not call the attention of the House to the subject him- 
elf before the close of the session. [ Cheers. ] 
Nr. GORDON would consent to withdraw his amendment, pro- 
idd it were understood that Government or Mr. Huskisson would 
tukeup the subject. 
M. PEEL protested against its beiag understood that Government 
was \ledged to take the matter up. 
Tie amendment was finally withdrawn. 


~~fxehange at New York on London 60 davs 7 )-2per cent. 
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| The easterly winds having ceased, we shall, in all probability, be 
} uany days without any additional intelligence from Europe. We 





should not omit to mention, however, that after our paper went to 
ress on Saturday, the Columbia arrived from Portsmouth in 16 days 
'8 hours; aud that the Caledonia, Capt. Rogers, always renowned for 


His (Sir 1f. H.’s)services were inferior to those of 
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rapid passages, got up on Sunday, having left Liverpool on the Ist 
at five in the afternoon. 


In our last we briefly mentioned that his Majesty’s Government 
had determined’ to reduee the Four per Cent. Stock to three and a 
half. We now subjoin the official notice from the Office of Ex- 
chequer, which describes the terms and conditions of the arrange- 
ment. The total amount of Stock thus to be converted amounts to 
£156,000,000, and will yield a saving of £780,000 per annum. 
Tiis same stock, many of our readers donbtless recollect, was con- 
tracted for at five per cent., but was in 1823 reduced to four; it 
now sustains a further reduction of one half per cent. 

Reduction of the Four per Cents. i 

The long expected notice of the reduction of the rate of interest on 
the Four per Cents., was given on the 24th of March, at the Stock 
Exchange, as follows:— 

“A New Stock to be forthwith created, bearing an interest at the 
rate of £3 30s, per cent. per annum, the interest to be payable on the 
Sth Jan. and Sth July iu each year, and not to be paid off until the oth 
day of January, 1340. a 4 : 

* All holders ot New Four per Cents, who shall not signify their 
dissent, shall, for every £100 New Four per Cent. annuities, receive 
£100 inthe New ‘Three and a-Half per Cents. 

“The first Dividend of the New Three and a Half per Cent, Stock 
to be payable on the 5th day of January, 1831. , 

“The said New Three and a Half per Cent. Stock not to be liable 
to redemption until the 5th day of January, 1849, : 

‘‘ Books to be opened at the Bank of England, from Monday the 5th 
April to Saturday the 24th of April, for receiving signatures of per- 
sons dissenting. 

“ Persons not signifying their dissent within this period to be deemed 
to have assented, unless they shall have been out of the United King- 
dom for the whole of such period; in which case, they shall be per- 
mitted to express such dissent at any time before the Ist day of July, 
1830; and any person who may be out of Europe, to be permitted to 
express their dissent at any time before the Ist day of April, 1831. 

‘ Persons not signifying their dissent within the periods respective- 
ly specified, to have the option, during one month from the day limited 
for the signification of their dissent, to subscribe toa new Five per 
Cent. Stock, not redeemable until the 5th day of January, 1873, re- 
ceiving £70 of such Stock for every £100 of new Four per Cents. 
held by them. : 

‘* Persons signifying their dissent, to be paid off in such order, at 
such periods, and in such @ manner as Parliament may direct. 

“All holders of new Four per Cents, will receive the dividends due 
on the Sth day of July, 1830. 

* Exchequer Office, March 24, 1830.” 

In the reduction of 1823, the government pledged itself not to re- 
deem the then new created stock for six years. This pledge has been 
faithfully kept for the full term, and one year over. The now newly 
created stock will of course be equally safe for the ten years promised, 
as above; and it is generally supposed that nineteen twentieths of 
the holders will be content to accept the transfer; three pounds ten 
shillings, at the present epoch, being on all hands deemed equivalent 
to four pounds in 1823, and to five pounds in 1815. ‘This necessary 
measure on the part of government, is by none considered a hardship. 

It will be seen that the option of the new plan is offered to the 
fund-holders, namely—that of accepting a new Five Per Cent. Stock, 
receiving £70 for every £100 of the Four Per Cent, not to be re- 
deemable for forty three years. ‘This plan has lately been suggested 
in a pamphlet, written by a Mr. Brickwood, of the Stock Exchange, 
and was brought under the notice of Parliament by Mr. Baring, in 
his speech on the Budget, on the 15th of March. Itis not yet known 
what degree of success will attend this scheme; but the saving would 
vy very material. Mr. Baring estimated the positive extinction of 
debt at between forty and fifty millions, and an annual saving of 
£ 1,700,000. 

Another mode of reducing the debt is occasionally spoken of, 
which consists in offering to certain holders of Stock a high rate of 
interest during the term of their lives, when the whole stock shall 
become extinct. Many persons, it is supposed, with small incomes 
but without children or near connexions, would be inclined to 
accept a compromise of this sort, as it would , essentially enhance 
their comforts. It is not, however, certain that the government 
will at present enter largely into this plan, as its beneficial opera- 
tion would be prospective, while its immediate effects would be to 
increase the demand on the revenue. No further changes than these 
we have now slated are contemplated by the Cabinet. 
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Northeastern Boundary.—This important question is making rapid 
progress towards a termination, and the inhabitants of New Bruns- 
wick, and indeed British subjects at large, who know the importance 
of the subject and how much is at stake, must feel a fearful anxiety 
for the result. To them it is every thing—to the United States, 
comparatively, nothing, as a single glance of the map will satisfy 
the most superficial observer. Sir Howard Douglas left London 
for the Netherlands in the latter part of March. ‘The following is 
the second lea ding article of the Courier of the 27th of that month. 
Judge Chipman, although not mentioned, it is known, accompanies 
the British mission to take that distinguished part in its discussions 
which his minute knowledge of the subject and his personal cha- 
racter entitle him to:— 


“ Sir Howard Douglas left town a few days ago forthe Hague: 
The discussion of the boundary line between the United States and 
our North American Colonies, after proceeding a certain length 
between the Commissioners of the two countries, has now advanced 
tothat stage in which a reference to the King of the Netherlands, the 
appointed umpire, becomes unecessary. Sir H Douglas, as Governor 
of New Brunswick, is well acqnainted with the points at issue, and 
capable of submitting useful loca! information to the Royal Mediator.” 

The Halifax Journal has the following paragraph :— 

“The King of the Netherlands will commence the duties of his 
office as Mediator for settling the great boundary question between the 
United States and Great Britain, onthe 2d April, and he makes his 
award in three months. All the British and American documents 
have been received at the Hague.”’ 





The last accounts from Colombia announce that Bolivar was 
marching upon Venezuela. Paez has issued a Proclamation filled 
with invective and virulent denunciations of the Liberator. All hopes 
of accommodation seem to have fled, and the Venezuelian chief will 
listen to nothing but absolute independence and separation from the 
State. The epithet of traitor may yet apply to Paez himself, as he 
first attempted to dissolve the union. 





Lady Byron has at length spoken in her own defence aftersuffering 
for years the calumnies of Lord Byron and his friends. The injudi- 


ee 
cious interference of Mr. Moore bas led to this, and for the fame of 
the great bard we sincerely lament it. It will be observed that a 
secret remains to be told, and from the mystery of Lady Byron’s Re- 
marks we are justified in forming the worst surmises. But we think 


for Lord Byron has fame enough as a poet whatever may have been 
his imperfections as a man, ‘The paper to which we allude will be 
found in another part of this day’s impression. 

Dreadful accident.—The boiler of the Steam boat Chief Justice 
Marshall, whilst ou her passage from Albany to this omy, burst last 
Thursday evening, ata short distance from Newburgh. There were 
on board 170 passengers, and we collect from the best accounts, that 
of these and the crew, there were 25 persons injured, 11 seriously, 


, and the others slightly. 





We regret to announce the death of Colonel Barclay, which took 
place in this city on Wednesday morning last, after having passed 
through a long and meritorious life. We shall endeavour to present 
our readers with a sketch of his public services next week. Colonel 
Barclay was in the 77th year of bis age. 





We beg to call the attention of our readers to Mr. Fuller’s adver- 
tisement below. announcing the establishment ef an institution in 
this city for the purpose of giving instructions in gymnastic exercises. 
Mr. Fuller has already explained to the public,in a pamphlet, the 
happy results which follow the pursuit of the system he recommends, 
and we feel fully convinced that he is capable of giving to it all the 
utility of which it is susceptble. 





Mr. Woodbury, 174 Broadway, bas just received a great variety of 
gentleman’s fancy goods, where we would recommend all our readers, 
who seek to adorn the outward man, to call. 





The Harpers announce as having in their press Paul Clifford, ano - 
ther novel by the author of Pelham. The piquancy of this work con- 
sists, we are told, in seizing certain persons of high rank in society, 
and describing them as persons in low life. Their foibles are then 
supposed to stand prominently forth, unshaded by the glare of rank 
and title. It would seem to be a sort of short-cut method, to prove 
that men are all alike, and that rank can boast of no natural supe- 
riority over low birth. ‘The novel is said to contain all the author's 
powers of conception, invention, and description, with an increased 
portion of satire and dramatic incident. 

“The Euterpeid, an Album of Music, Poetry, and Prose,”’ is before 
us, just published. It is a very pretty work, and we extend to it wita 
pleasure the usual welcome and good wishes. 
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Park Theatre.—The Signorina Daponte made her second appear- 
ance at this theatre on ‘Tuesday evening, in a sort of interlude, writ- 
ten by Signor Daponte, which, by a misnomer, was termed in the bills 
of the evening an opera.—L’ape Musicale, or, The Musical Bee, as 
the piece was entitled, has taken to itself the privilege of culling 
sweets from every opera, whether ‘‘seria” or ‘ buffa,”—and the 
most curious melange was consequently served up. With the 
exception of an Aria Butla, from old Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Se- 
greto, sung by Rosich with humour, all the rest of the principal 
male singers, including Mr. Mercer and a Scotch ballad, we put 
hors de combat. ‘The lady only claims our attention. In our pre- 
vious mention of her capabilities, we stated that she had a mezza So- 
prano voice, and that her method of singing evinced'a good master.—- 
We see no reason to change our opinion, on the contrary, we are con- 
firmed in it—the passages in which this lady appears to most advan- 
tage, are those of a susienuto and legato description—her execution 
is rather defective, and on the upper notes is that which is profes. 
sionally called unreal—and in such attempts her intonation is like- 
wise often incorrect.—A perfect novice in the buisiness of the stage, 
and evidently suffering under timidity, great allowances still must 
be made, and we can, with truth, aver that she appeared to much 
more advaniage Yvan on her first night. Her execution of tie 
beautiful cavatina, Di piacer, was neat and unpresuming, and al- 
though unaided by the piquant embellishment of a Garcia was ne- 
vertheless pleasing. One pes of study this young lady ought strict - 
ly to attend to, the art ef singing without distortion of visage—for 
the purpose of obtaining which, all first rate professors cause their 
pupils to sing before a mirror—this, in all persons, whether amateur or 
professional, should be strictly attended to; but ina drathatic singer, 
whose features are placed in a glare of light, it becomes doubly ne- 
cessary. In closing this article we bave to compliment the per- 
formance of Chiofti on the Trombone, jin a new !Concerto,—aud 
the Chorus, which literally did not displace one note. 

Mr. Forrest and Mr. Maywood have returned from Albany, having 
made a very profitable expedition, and gratified the people of that city 
with some fine acting. Othello by the former gentleman, and lago by 
Mr. Maywood, we understand, was a very effective piece of acting ; 
indeed, we know it must have been so from the excellence of the two 
performers in these parts respectively. It has often occurred to us that 
they would derive a mutual advantage, and assistance from eactz 
other, by adopting the plan of travelling, and playing together more 
extensively. The skill and stage experience of Mr. Maywood is su 
unquestionable that he must ever be a powerful auxilliary when giving 
his support to any actor, however eminent. Mr. Forrest played Me- 
tamora last night, at the Park, with his usual success. Mr. Maywood, 
we understand, has determined upon paying a visit to Canada this 
summer. 

Mr. Hackett took his Benefit on ‘Thursday, and had a good house ; 
he amused his friends with a new piece drawn from W. Irving’s tale, 
Rip Vanwinkle, and a new Farce called Down Eastin which he di-- 
played his usual excellence in depicting American character. 

EW YORK GYMNASIUM.—Mr. Fuller has the pleasure of announcing to the 

subscribersto this Iostitution, and to the public generally, that he has takea 
the Lots and Buildings No. 473 Broadway, near Grand street, running through to 
Mercer street. From the great depths of the buildings and lots, thereis space suffi. 
cient for making this establishment complete in every particular; and Mr. F. pledg- 
es himself that it sliail be, in all respects, worthy of the patronage of the public 
As exemption from physical infirmities, and the enjoy mentof bodily health, are of 
the first consideration with every one, he trusts that an institution which will afford 
the means of accomplishing those ends with the greatest certainty, in the most pleas. 
ing and agreealile manner, and ata very moderate expense, will meet with that sup- 
port, to which, fur those reasons, it would appearto be entitled. The Gymuasiuin 
will be fitted up by the firstof May, when it will be opened and the subscriptions 
called for. It will be open every day (excepting Sunday) for those above 18 years, 
from 6 to 8,and from 11 tol o’clock in the forenoon, and from 4 till half past 5 in 
the afternoon. ‘lo persons under that age, it willbe open from 6 to 8, and from 1. 
to 1 o'clock in the furcuvon only, as Mr. F. wishes to be present always while they 
are at their exercises. Should any other hours be found more convenient to a mu 
jority of the younger classes, they will of course be adopted. Gentlemen desirous 
of joining this institution, will please to call ut Mr. Gilley’s Bookstore, Broadway ; 
or at the Shakspeare Hotel, corner of Fulton and Nussau stceets, where a prospec - 
tus may be seen, and a bock is Jett for then to subscribe their names; aud Where 
may be had the pamphlet published bv Mr. F. entitled ** The Elements of Gymnas 
tics,” explaining the use and good effects resulting from those exercises. Price 25 
cents. [A pril 24.— Qt. 

VYLVESTEKS, i3u Broadway, New York—Beg respectfully to return the; 
XS thanks for the liberal patronage they have received from their country and dis. 
tant friends—-they will continue to pay the utmost attention to all orders by mail-. 
it is requested that large bills may be sent, to save postage. All those ordering tick 
ets or shares will be entitled to “ Sylvesters’ Weekly Reporter,” giving the offici«| 
drawings, bank-note list, prices of stocks, shares, gold, and also the exchanges, ani 
much otver useful matter—no charge is made for the Reporter to those who pa 
troaise Sylvestors. The following four Lotteries will next he drawn in this eity :- 
Extra class No. 9, $25,000 and $10,000 highest prizes, Tickets $8, te be drawn ou 
the 29th of April; Extra class No. 10, $16 000 and $5,000, Tickets $5, 6th May , 
Regular class No. 4, $40,000 aad $10,000, Tickets $10, 13th May; Extra class No 
11, $25,000 and $10,000, Tickets $8, 20th May. Exchange and Commission bus: 
ness.—Orders solicited.—Letters tu be addressed N,& 8. SYLVESTER, 
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CELEBRATED MUSICAL SNUFF-BOX WALTZ. 


By T. A. Macdonald.—To be played Pianissimo with both open and soft Pedals nown. 
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Vavietics. 


A lively modern writer observes that there is a class of railers who 
claim it as their privilege to laugh at every thing they do not under- 
stand, aud who are consequently never without something to laugh 
at. 


The march of public measures is bringing out some amusing carica- 
tures—that of the wild elephant betwixt the two tame ones, namely, 
Lord Ellenborough between the Duke and Mr. Peel; and the com- 
mencement of the system of retrenchment, the King reading with one 
candle, and that a sinall one, are highly amusing. 


A Representalive of the People.—Mr. Macauley, jun., has been elect- 
ed for the borough of Calne, in the room of Mr. Abercromby.—{ ‘This 
scion of a pious stock, though a dissenter out of the House, wiil, no 
doubt, be an ass-enter when he goes into it. As representative of the 
Saints and Mawworms, this Anti-Slaveryte should have been returned 
for Saint Mawes.—Age.] 


Hodgson was Lord Byron’s companion on many a hard bout. 
When he subsided into matrimony, in bis letter announcing this event 
he quoted the well known phrase, ‘ Jnveni portum;” on reading which 
his Lordship exclaimed, ‘1 am d—d glad of it; for he need never 
come to drink any more of mine.”—Brighton Gazette. 


Mr. Jekyll.—Colman, in his Random Records, gives the following 
anecdote of the witty barrister, whom he numbers among his early 
triends-—‘‘ One day, Jekyll observed a squirrel in Colman’s chambers 
in the usual round cage, performing the same operation asa man ina 
treadmill, and looking at it for a minute, exclaimed, “ Ah, poor devil, 
he is going the Home Circuit !” 


The following is George Co!lman’s excuse for publishing his Random 
Records; the wit is not very brilliant, but it is the best in his book :— 
*‘ It is plain,” he says,“ that there is no excuse for me left;—a stale one 
wiil scarcely be admitted. This reminds me of an obsolete story ot 
a parcel of schoolboys, who hada fashion—lately revived among dan- 
dy clerks and apprentices, of smoking tobacco. It wasin the time of 
James the First, whose detestation of the habit, and of the noxious 
weed, was manifested by his pedantic ‘ Counterblust’ aginst it; but it 
had no effect upon boys:—they still whiffed away, like litthe Whigs, 
to show their independence of his Majesty. Inshort, the young dogs 
smoked day and night, like the kitehen chimney of atavern, This, of 
course, was concealed, as much as you can a smell, from the Domi- 
nie ;—till, one luckless evening, when the imps were all huddled to- 
gether round the fire of their dormitory, involving eael other in va- 
pours of their own creation,—lo! in burst the master, and stood in 
awtal dignity before them. ‘ How, now!’ quoth dominie to the first 
lad,‘ how dare you be smoking tobacco?’ ‘Sir, said the boy,‘ I’m 
subject to head-achs, and a pipe takes off the pain.’ ‘And you?— 
and you?—and you? and you?’ inquired the pedagogue, questioning 
every boy in his turn. One had ‘a raging tooth’—another the cholic 
—the third a cough—a fourth—in short they all had something. 
* Now, sirrah,’ bellowed the doctor to the last boy, what disorder do 
you smoke for?’ Alas! all the excuses were exhausted!—when the 
interrogated urchin, putting down his pipe, after a farewell whiff, and 
jooking gravely up in dominie’s face, said, in a whining bypocritical 
tone— Sir, I smoke for corns.’ And so, indulgent reader, bereft as I 
am of all other plea—anticipated in every excuse—allow me (for want 
of a better) to affirm that J wrile to eure my eorns.” 


The Ingenuity of a Beggar Boy.—A beggar boy made application to 
a farmer's wife for relief, and was refused; on which the boy, with an 
arch look, informed the good dame that be would, if she gave him a 
slice of bread and cheese, put her in possession of a secret which 
would be of service to her all the days of her life; the boon was 
granted, and the boy, agreeably to his word, remarked, * If you knit a 
knot at the end of your thread you will never lose your first stitch.”’— 
Berwick Advertiser. 


March of Intellect.— The Perfection of Impudence!—A beggar, with 
an instrument as offensive to the ear as were the bagpipes to immortal 
Shakspeare, commenced his grinding exactly beneath the window of 
a house where a party had justsat down to dinner. Disgusted with 
the horrible discord they sent afew haifpence to the vagrant, with a 


hint that “he might go on.” The answer was exquisite—“ I never | sure of its patrons, have been constructed. The House extends from 86 and 88 | 


| Pearl street to 54 and 56 Water street, and will be furnished throughout with entire 


goes on under sixpence !” 
a shilling ! 

Thumping won't make a Gentleman.—T wo eminent members of the 
Irish Bar, Messrs. Doyle and Yelverton, quarrelled, some years ago, 
so violently that from words they came tu blows. Doyle, the more 
powerful man, (at the fists at least,) knocked down his adversary twice, 
exclaiming with vehemence,“ You scoundrel}, I'll make you behave 
yourself like a gentleman!’ To which Yelverton, rising, answered 
with equal indiguation, No, sir, never; 1 defy you, I defy you! you 
can’t do it!” 

The Siamese Youths —A lady who had lately visited the Siamese 
brothers, being asked by a gentleman if they seemed fond of each 
uther, replied, ‘ Really, sir, 1 never saw so strong an attachment.” 


Royal Anecdote.—Anne of Austria contended that tyranny was the 
best mode of governing a State. She frequently observed to Louis 
XIV.—“ Fetter the people while they slumber—they will awake in de- 
pendence.” One of ber peculiarities was an aversion to the contact 
of any bat the most exquisitely wrought stuffs. The finest cambric 
was too coarse for her delicate limbs. Cardinal Mazarin frequently 
rallied the Queen-dowager on this extreme sensitiveness of touch— 
“ Should your Majesty be damned,” observed he, “ your hell will be a 
pair of Holland sheets.” 

It isthe intention of Mr. Western to move for a return in parliament 
of the number of French dancing masters, previous to the iatroduction 


For this brilliant witticism the beggar had 








| off English hops, and a very heavy one to be imposed upon foreign 


capers. 


If Prince Leopold resigns his pension and assumes the crown of 


Greece, why is that like a celebrated building in the city? it isa Roy- 
al Exchange. 


| Preparing for the Worst.—Once on atime it happened that a poor 
wight married a shrew, who led him a most precious life: she feil ill, 
| the doctor was called in, and the anxious affectionate husband inquired 
1 of him how his dear spouse was; Galen shook his head, and told him 
to prepare for the worst. ‘ What, is she likely to get over it?” 


Why is my wise aunt like a fashionable watering-place ?—Because 
she’s a Bright un. 


Why is an urn, when it has ceased boiling like a quiet man ?—Be- 
cause it is facit urn. 


When was B the first letter of the alphabet 7—In the time of No A, 
(Noah). 


Why is an industrious lady like a foot stool ?—Because she’s no fable 
(notable). 


bling is an Alderman most like a ghost ?—When he’s a goblin (gob- 
ing). 
On one John Davis alias Borrow, who was convicted at the last 
Lent Assizes, at Taunton, of forging the name of Mr. Tooke:— 
John Davis, I say it in sorrow, 
Was a thief in his very look ; 
He took the name of Borrow, 
And borrow’d the name of 'Fooke. 


Trish Liquors.—In the present volume of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, by 
Professor Donovan, is a whimsical proof of the country of the au- 


thor: opium and tobacco-smoke are classed under the head of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 


A Powerful Reminder.—A minister and churchwarden were talking 
of the dissoluteness of the sexton. ‘I know of but one way of mak- 
ing him think of his latter end,’’ said the Minister, ‘and that is, to 
make him toll the funeral bell.” “Aye, sure enough,” replied the 
churchwarden, ‘‘ he would constantly have a rope before his eyes then.” 
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1 pre iacndel oe LINE OF PACKETS, for Cabin and Steerage passengers to 

or from the following ports, viz :-—Dublin, Belfaat, Londonderry, Cork, Sligo, 
Newry, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and Greenock—intended to sail the Ath and 2Uth 
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appurtenances, buildings, uteusils, and steck, thereunto belonging as former|y 
advertised together with 12734 acres of valuable land, bearingexcellent red and 
white pine timber, and other woods suitable for making charcoal, will besold with- 
out reserve,to the highest bidder, for cash,at Kingston, Upper C anada,on the 9th 
day of October, 1830, at noou. For plansof the works, and other particujars,apply 
to Mr. Manaham on the premises—to Messrs. Gould, Dowie, & Co., London—Messrs. 
Dowie & Baird, Liverpoul—at the office of the Albion newspaper, New York—or to 
the subscriber at Montreal. PETER M’GILL. 
Marmora Iron Works. Middle District, Upper Canada,August, 1229. — [Oct.3. 


OTICE.—The celebrateu strengthening Plaster, for pain and weakness in the 
breast, back, or side; also, for Rheumatic Affections, Liver Complaints, and 
Dyspepsia, for sale at No. 38 Beekman-street. This medicine is the invention of 
an eminent surgeon, and so numerous are the instances in which the most salatary 
effects have been produced by it, thatitis with the utmost confidence recommended 
to all who are afflicted with those distressing complaints. ‘The sale of this remedy 
commenced in May, 1327, from this establishment, and the sales have been very 
extensive. It affordsus great pleasure in stating, notwithstanding a condition was 
annexed to each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the money should be returned, 
out of those numerous sales, from the period above mentioned up to the present 
time, ten only have been returned; and those, upon strict inquiry, were found to 
be diseases for which they were not recommended. This, we trust, (when fairly 
considered) will be the strongest evidence that could possibly be given of its utility. 
Where the applicants are known, no money will be required till the trial is made 
and approved ; where they are not known, the money will be returned, provided 
the benefit above stated is not obtained. Apply at 38 Beek:nan, corner of William, 
April 10—13t. T. KENSETT. 

NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Masters. | Days of sailing from, Days of sailing from 
New York. Havre. 














Ships. 


Oid Line—Havre, 


|E-L-Keen, | “ 50, 40, * 10 Ap’l. Aug. 1, Dec. 1 


2.Chas.Carroll /Clark, | i wee Mie, Mat: Tie . Ge 
1. Edw. Quesnel, |Hawkins, \Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1| a ie © 20 
Old Line—HenrilV..|J.B. Pell, | “ 10, “ 10, ** 10)/May 1 Sept.1 Jan. t 
2. France, ink 1. * ot aS Sore em: 6 Ie. 6 IO 
1. Sully, R.J.Macy |Ap’l. 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) "20 "26 "<0 


OldLine—Francois 1st, W.Skiddy | * 10, “ 10, ** 10\June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. t 








2. Erie, J. Funk, ago, « 66 * a #40 “16 ” 12 
1. Formosa, Orne, May 1, Sept.l1, Jan. 1| "20 "26 ” 20 
Old J.ine—De Kham, |Depeyster,| ‘© 16, ** 10, ** 10\Jtty 1 Nov. 1 Mar. 1 
2. Edw .Bonaffe, |Hathaway! “ 20, ‘* 20, * 20; "10 "10 "@y 





diga pods. bedding, wine, andstores of every description. ’ 
UitLiue.—Owners,C. Bolton Fox & Livingston, Miles R. Burke, 63 Washing- 
ton street, New York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Agentsat Havre, Larue & 
Palmer. Nos. Ll and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, Crassous & Boyd, gorner 
of Wall and Pearl streets, New York.—Agentsat Havre. 1, E. Quesnel, Paine 
—2, Bounaffe, Boisgerard& Co. All these packets take a mail bag locked from 
the Post Office. 





of each month from Liverpool and New York. The ships composing this line will 
be found equal in in every respect to the other packets in the trade, being fitted and 
furnished with every requisite for the comfort and convenience of passengers— 
they will also sail punctually on their appointed days. Persons in the country wish- 
ing to engage passage to or from any of the above ports, will find this Line the 
best opportun’ty yet offered to secure a certain and expeditious passage, on the 
most reasonable terms, without detention or disappointment in Liverpool,—-one of 
the proprietors of the Line being there to attend to forwarding the passengers to 
New York. For further particulars apply either personally or by letter (post paid) 
to McPHERSON & WOODBURY, 292 Pear|-st. New York, or 
April 24.] SAML. W. McPHERSON, 17 Water-st. Liverpool. 
DVERTISEMENT OF A FARM —ror sale, a Farm, situated on the river 
St: Lawrence, four miles from Ogdensburg, containing 234 acres, of which 
about 80 are improved, the soil of a good quality, and the portion uncleared fully 
equal to the rest. The mansion is a modern-built frame house, 40 by 36 feet, of two 
stories, with seven rooms, and finished in the best manuer, with a colonnade portico 
in the rear fronting the river. Its situation is onelevated ground, commanding an 
extensive view of the beautiful scenery of the St. Lawrence, with a sloping lawn 
descending toit. The farm is chiefly fenced with stone wall. The outhouses are 
2 barn and cattle sheds, farm house, &c. Its vicinity to Ogdensburg affords it the 
convenience of schools, churches, a good society, and an eligible market; this vil- 
lage being the chief place of trade on the Amcrican side of the St. Lawrence, and 
which possesses the great advautage of having the choice between two markets, 
a foreign and domestic,—being but 130 miles from Montreal, and having on the 
other side, by the Oswego canal, entire water communication with Albany and 
New York. Application to be made to THOMAS D. CARPENTER, 
March 13.—tf.]} 62 Wall-st., or 54 Amitvy-st. 
: EARL STREET HOUSE, No. 838, Pearl Street, New York.—The above 
commodious and well known house, so celebrated for the resort of Merchants 
in general,on account of itslocation in the very centre of the commercial part of 
the metropolis, and its proximity to allthe principal public institutions; having 
undergone a thorough and complete alteration (by the spirited owner, John R. Pe 
| ters, Esq. who bas spared no expense to make it one of the most elegant, spacious, 
, and convenient estublishments in this city) willbe opened, 22d inst. for the accom- 
| modation of the public, by the subscriber, formerly of Sykes’, and of late years 
| of the Catskill Mountain House. In addition to the numerous lodging rooms which 
| this House contained while in the tenancy of Mr. Newton Hayes, several others, 
und also a very !arge and splendid reading-room, which willmuch enhance the plea- 











new and appropriate furniture, combining richness with comfort. A liberal regard | 
) for the ease and convenience of the guests will govern the operations of the sub- 

scriber, aud regulate the deportment of those he may engage; und he is determined 
that the accommodations and fare shall be such as, aided by years of experience on 
his part, shall render the e&tablishment equal to any other in the city, and in every 
respect worthy of the patronage of his fricuds and the liberal public. The sub- 
scriber returns his most grateful acknowledgments to his friends and the public for | 
the very flattering mannerin which they have been pleased to patronize him at | 
the Catskill Mountain House, (which will be kept open as usual by the subscriber, | 
during the ensuiug season, from the ist June until the 15th Sept.) and hopes. by 
lishment. 


[April 3.—tf.) CHARLES H. WEBR. 

















assiduous attention to merit a coutinuance of the same favour at,the above estab- | 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships Masters , Daysof sailing from , Days of sailing from 
New York. | Liverpool. 

No.1. New York, Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. 16, 
4. York, DeCost, | “ 8 “ 8 “ &| * Q4, * 94, © ya, 
3. Manchester, Sketehly “ 16, * 16, “ 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1, 
2. Wm. Byrnes, /Hackstaff,| ‘‘ 24, ** 24, ‘* 24) * 8 * 8 “« @, 
1. Wim. Thompson |Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1,! 16, * 16, “ 16, 
4.Geo. Canning, (Allyn, “w 68% ..9." Gi * 8, * Be * es 
3. Caledonia Rogers, ‘¢ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16,/April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. J, 
2. John Jay, Holdrege,| ** 24, “ 24, * 24) “ 8 “* 8 * 8 
1. Canada, Graham, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. | “ 16, * 36, * 16 
4. Napoleon, Smith, | “o 8 * @ * 8 * 24, % 24, % QA, 
3. Florida, Tinkham,| “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16,|May 1,Sep. Ian. 1 
2. Birmingham, Harris, 6 24, * O24, 6 94) 5, OB, OR, 
1. Pacific, Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1,Dec.1,| ‘ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 36, 
4. Silns Richards, |Holdrege,| ‘ 8 ‘ 8, “ 8) ‘* 24, ** 24, “ 24, 
3. Britannia, Marshall,| ‘* 16, “* 16, * 16, June1,Oct. 1,Feb @, 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, ss 24, ** 24, 4 24,| trey “¢ B, &  S, 








Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-fite 
fuineas: including heds, bedding, wine,and stores of every description. 

No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street, No. 
2, New Line.—Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sam}.- Hicks & Sons.—No. 4 
Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. ; 

Ageuntsin Liverpool Istand 3d Line ,Cropper,Benson & Co. 2d.Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. ; 

s*. The whole ofthose vessels are of the very first description, are exceedingly 
well foundand commanded by the most experienced navigators. nee agar 
and convenience for the passengersis provided bythe owners, andapremittibg at- 
tenfion shewn bv the coytaine and officerson the vovage. 

———— lO =____— ———— = ——— ee ee eee 

CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (erclusire of 
postage)—payable in advance. All persons becoming subscribers, will be ex- 
pected to continue their subscriptions untila regular notification of relinguish- 
ment he made to the Office, orto any of the Agents. Any person entering upon 
a new term of subscription,and afterwards wishing to discontinue the paper, 
will be expectedto continue through the half year so entered upon. All com- 
munications to the Editor, or his Agents, must be post paid.—Published by 
JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D., Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the 
office of the ALBION, corner of Cedar-street and Broadway, and forwarded by 
the Northern and Southern Mailson the same day; by the Eastern Mail.on 
Sunday morning ; and delivered to subscribersinthe City in the afternoon and 
evening on the day of publication 

Agents for the "1bion-—J. H. Rathbone, Utica, N. Y.—IIl. P. Hardy, Oswego, 
N. Y.—Barnett Peters, Portland, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Rogers, 
Newburyport—John Punchard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Provi- 
dence, RK. I.—H. Howe, New Haven, Conn.—Johu Mc Kewan 66 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia.—Wm. Porter, 44 Sonth Street , Baltimore.—Rev. Jno. Haughton, 
Cincinnati. Ohio.—P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.;—James H. Brown, Rich~ 
mond, Va—Hy. White, Petersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Fredericksburgh, 
Va.—C. Hall; Norfolk, Va.—Henry Price, Charlottesville, Va.—W. W. Worsley, 
Louisville—T. Watson P. M Newbern, N.C.—A. Campbell, Fayetteville, N.C.— 





J hg ert PUBLICA TIONS.—Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews, and New| John ‘Taylor & Co., Wilmington, N. C.—4J. C. Walker, Charleston, 8S. C.—B. bt. 
Books.—Edward Willer, Bookseller and Newspaper Agent, Liverpool an- | Piaat, Columbia, S. C.—W.T. Willams, Savannah, Geo.—lLeon Brux,, Augusta, 


7 ALUABLE Real Estate for sale.—The Marmora Iron Works, the privilegés, 


No.1.Charlemagne, (Robinson, |Feb. 1, June}, Oct. 1 Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 


Passage inthe Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu: 





nou ices to Public Libraries, Reading Rooms, and other Literary Institutions, Edi- | Geo.—Thos. F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo.—Thos. D. Hailes, New Orleans—Mr. 
tors, Booksellers, aud private Individuals, that they may be supplied with English , Sandford, Mobile, Ala.—Mr. Ferguson, Natchez. Miss.—P. Nugent ,Port Gibson, 
Books, Magazines, Reviews, Newspapers, Price Currents, Shipping Lists, and | Miss.—O’Fallon& Keyte, St. Louis, Mis.— Robertson & Elliot, Nashville. Tenn.— 
every description of English Stationary, also, all the European Foreign Journais, Gordon & Wells .Smithland, Kentuck y—Mathew Keanedy ,Lexivgton.Ky.—D. J. 
with the utmost punctuality, al! which are packed up secure, and shipped to New | Smith, Kingston,U.C.—J. Taylor, P.M.,Perth—A.McLean, Cornwall—C. Jones, 
York, Boston Philadelphia, Charleston New Orleans, all parts of North and South | Brockville—Jas. G. Bethune ,Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—W m. Hands, Sand- 
America, andthe Canadas. Periodicals sent via. New York go secure in locked-up | wich—Mr. ‘T'ardif, Quebec—Hy. Hillock, Montreal—C. Drury, Esq., P-M., St. 
bags to the New York Post-Office. The situation of Liverpool will ensure a much | John, New Brunswick,—J.& F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richibucto, Restigouche, 
earlier delivery of these publications, than can be obtained from any other port in | Mirimachi, &c.—John Balkam, St. Andrews—C.H . Belcher, Halifax.,N. s.—Wm 

Englaud. Orders transmitted to E. Willmer diréct to Liverpool, accompanied by B. Perot,,Bermuda—John Thomson, St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Bassin St. Urofs 

a reference for payment, or handed to his Agent, Mr. W.A. Colman, Bookseller, | Thos. Munday, West End, St. Croix—Jno. Athill, P.. M.. Antigua—Geo. Prager 

&e. Park-Place House, New York, with a remittance, will meet with prompt atten- | T'ampico.—Ceorge Chipman, Esq., King’s County. — Wm. Il. Lee, Esq., Annapolis. 
tion. For the punctual transmission of the above, by every Packet Ship, E. W. | --James 8. White, Esq., Cumberland.—Messrs.Gudge and Timlip, Windsor, Nova- 
begs to refer to the following :—Messrs. J. & J. Harper, Publishers, New York,— scotia.--Col. Whitney, Calais, Maine.—Duncan Campbell, Esq., P. M., Simco.— 
Editor of the Albion, New York —The Courier, Boston,--The Telegraph, Washing- | Henry Mittleberger, D.P. M., St. Catherine, Upper Canada.—A. Z. Venable, Ex. 

ton.—The Daily Chronicle, Philadelphia,—The Patriot, Charleston,—The Gazette, | Priace Edward County, Virgivia.—S. M. Archibald, Albion Mines, Picton, N.S. 





ofa bill for the relief of the hop growers; the duty to be entirely taken | 


| Montre’a!,—The Exchange News Room, Quebec. {April 3.—4t. —Collector for the Albfon in New York, Mr. James Edmonds. 
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